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attained proportions not equalled in several 

decades, and the news from 
during the week has been of a very serious nature. 
It is evident that full reports as to the area of the 
floods or the damage done are not yet to hand, 
but judging from the fact that more than a 
hundred thousand natives have been rendered 
homeless in Tientsin and close vicinity alone, it 
is safe to assume that millions of the population 
in North China have been affected, not only 
losing their homes, but also their crops. Traffic 
on the Tientsin-Pukow railway has been inter- 
rupted and no mail from Peking has arrived in 
Shanghai for several days. Many of the foreign 
Concessions at Tientsin were flooded, and the 
low-lying Japanese concession afforded the 
unique sight of Chinese junks sailing through 
the streets. Appeals for relief are being 
sent out from various sources, and we under- 


Tientsin 


America. 
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stand that the generosity of residents in America 
is also being’ appealed to with a view to raising 
funds to relieve the suffering. | 


ROSPECTS for the winter generally in 
China are anything but encouraging. Signs 
of political unrest are to be seen on every hand, 
and, indeed, it was persistently reported during 
the week that another overthrow of the govern- 
ment at Peking is to be attempted within the next 
few days. The incidence of the floods at this time - 
is most unfortunate, as the already disturbed 
mental condition of the populace is thereby 
considerably increased. It is interesting to recall, 
in this connection, that the Revolution of 1gtt, 
which broke out prematurely in Wuchang in the 
Autumn, was toa very considerable extent brought 
to a focus by the extensive floods which had 
occurred in the Yangtsze valley just previously. 
North China, on the whole, is rather unfortunate 
in the matter of floods. Herein Kiangsu province 
where the atmosphere is continually surcharged 
with moisture and where the countryside is one 
mass of canals, streams and lakes, it is rare for 
floods of any considerable dimensions to occur, 
whereas in North China, which is a very dry 
region generally, floods are of very frequent 
occurrence. The trouble is not that there is not 
water enough, or too much; merely that too much 
comes at one time. 


AR Eastern nomenclature is considerable of 

a puzzle to foreigners living out here and 
must be very confusing to readers in Europe and 
There are a number of reasons tor 
this confusion, among them being the following. 
Chinese and Japanese names are represented by 
ideographs, and there is no way of representing 
their exact sounds with the English alphabet. 
The difficulty is enhanced by the fact that the let- 


ters of the English alphabet have no exact sounds, 
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and besides not only do the Japanese and Chin- 
ese pronounce the same ideograph quite differ- 
ently, but Chinese in different parts of China 
also pronounce them differently. Then, as 
frequently happens, when foreign, nations come 
along and also give these already confused nomen- 
clatures. stil] other names, all of which are 
spelled differently in the various European lan- 
gages used out here, the confusion that results 
is very considerable. To take a few examples : 


The commercial port at the the southern end of 


Liaotung peninsula is best known to foreigners 
as Dalny, which is the name the Russians gave to 
it. The name selected by the Russians was quite 
appropriate. The original Chinese name for 
the place is Da Lien Wan, meaning Great Con- 
nection Bay, but generally shortened by the 


Chinese to Dalien. [he nearest Russian word 


(in sound) to that was Dalny, which was quite 
apropos, as it means in that language, “ farther ’’— 
that being the farthest the Russians had ever 


gone. 


ATER when the Japanese retook the place 
the port blossomed forth as Dairen, which 

from the Japanese point of view was not a new 
name at all, it being simply the Japanese pro- 
nunciation of the original Chinese characters, Great 
Connection. Thus also when the Japanese took 
Korea, quite a bit of fun was poked in the 
American press at the appropriateness of the 
“new” name which the Japanese had given it; 
for instance, the pun was perpetrated that as 
Korea had now been “chosen’”’ by Japan, it would 
interesting to note what she would choose next. 
But in reality the word Cho-Sen was merely 
the Japanese pronunciation of the thousand- 
old Chinese name of the place, Chow Hsien, two 
words which freely translated mean Morning 
Calm, and thus giving to Korea the name, the 
Land of Morning Calm. Japanese translitera- 
tions are further exemplifed in Shantung. The 
Germans spell the Kaiochow city, Tsingtaw; the 
usual English. spelling is Tsingtao. Here again 
the foundation for the name is two Chinese charac- 
ters, meaning Green Island. It so happens that 
the Japanese pronunciation for these two characters 
is Seito, and the Japanese are doing their best to 
introduce this pronunciation also for foreign use, 
but it has so far not “caught on.” The Shan 
Tung (meaning Mountain Eastwards) Railway has 
long ago been rechristened Santo, the Japanese 
pronunciation of the same Chinese word. ) 


[' is also to be borne in mind that Chinese and 
Japanese names of places nearly always have 
a meaning. ‘Thus the port Nagasaki, for instance, 
is represented by two ideographs meaning Long 
Peninsula, a most appropriate name. The 
Chinese pronunciation of the words is Chan 
Jee. The Japanese manufacturing city of Osaka, 
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is represented by two ideographs, meaning Great 
Flatness. The Chinese call the place Da Ban. 
It will be noted that the word Da here is the 
same as the first part of Dalien, but the trans- 
literation of Japanese names is further com- 
plicated by the fact that the Japanese have 
two or three different pronunciations for the same 
character. For instance, they might, if they tollow- 


ed the usual pronunciation of the characters, call 


their commercial city DaSaka, but in this particu- 
larly instance they call this first character O. In 
passing, it may be mentioned that American 
editors are puzzled frequently by the fact that 
Chinese surnames come first, and it was not an 
uncommon thing to see Yuan Sih Kai referred 
to in American papers as Mr. Kai. The Far 
Eastern “pidgin’’ English also ‘proves a 
stumbling block for American editors. Leslie's 
Weekly recently published a photograph ot Chang 
Hsun’s soldiers “at Chow.” ‘The editor when 
he got the story capitalized the word Chow, 


taking it to be the name of a place. The photo 


shows a group of soldiers at dinner. 


R.S.8S. McCLURE, well-known American 

publisher and writer who has been in the 
Orient for several months, recently wrote in the 
New York Mail: ‘ There is something sardoni- 
cally humorous in the contrast between the com- 
pulsory opening up of Japan by warships of the 
United States and Europe within the decade 
1850-60 and the present attitude of the world 
toward Japan. A little more than half a century 
ago the great naval powers of the world, with the 
roaring of guns, compelled Japan to enter the 
family of nations. Al] that Japan asked from 


the world was to be let alone. Today, al] that 


the world asks from Japan is to be let alone.” 


regarding foreign trade and shipping will 
not come about with the entrance of the United 
States into the world arena. Persons with shallow 
intellects who speak slightingly of the prospects 


of America ever figuring in world affairs, might — 


well examine the case of Japan, and then compare 
the resources of America with those of Japan to 
get an idea of possible future results. Previous 
to the war, few American manufacturers ever 
sold anything outside their country. The 


manufacturer who filled an occasional order from 
South America or the Orient was the exception. 


They were too busy supplying their own markets 
and developing their own country, but at the 
same time thay had been learning a little about 
the possibilities of foreign trade. Surely these 
world markets if of sufficient importance to cause 
a world war, merited their attention. American 
factories established in Great Britain had been 
notably successful in dozens of lines. Successful 
American chain-stores and department stores 


Ww wonder if much the same. condition 
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in London and on the*continent in Europe, 


‘showed Americans that other nations had no 


monopoly on business ability, inventiveness, and 
enterprise. [hen the war came on, and Ameri- 
can manufacturers found the whole world clam- 
oring for merchandise. Old trade lines, (many 
of them artificial ones) broke down under the 
strain of a world war. 


1913 to G.$6,182,886,159 in the period from 
May, 1916 to. May, 1917, and recent reports 
show that the coming year will place it around 
the ten billion mark. And of this amount less 
than fifteen per cent consisted of munitions of 
war. 


GLANCE at the shop windows both in the_ 


foreign and native sections of Shanghai and 
other ports of China will show the transition that 
is taking place in merchandising. merchan- 
dise will not all be cleared away and substituted 
by other makes at the close of the war. It has 
reliably been stated that in five years American 


rubber plantatrons 1n Malaysia will be able to 
supply all of their own needs in rubber, and 


advance purchases in this field already guarantee 


that the world’s market for this necessary product. 


of peace as well as war will remain in America. 
And hand in hand with foreign trade, comes the 
growth of a merchant marine. Kew persons 
nowadays question the fact that the United States 
will assume Germany's place as second in the 
Persons 
who seek to minimize these things and say that 


conditions will return to normal following the 


war, speak without knowledge of facts and world 
conditions. In this connection we quote from 
“ Business and the War,” a recent publication of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute of New 
York as follows: | 


soy DER these conditions American industry 


after the war should be more productive 


and ina better competitive condition than ever 
betore in its history. The development of 
managerial ability and efficiency, the breaking 
down of restrictive practices, and the development 
of greater productive efficiency of the wage- 
earner, should make possible large reductions in 
the cost of production of each unit of output. A 
greater degree of cooperation between capital and 
labor will also probably have been developed. If 
the relations between industry and the Govern- 
ment are also handled in a spirit of broad 
patriotism without the seeking of temporary 
excessive profits, business and industry may 
expect to be freed from vexations and harmful 
regulation and coercion and be permitted to 
combine under generous Government regulation 
so as to secure the most economical and effective 
results in producing and selling. At the ter- 
mination of the war the banking and credit 
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American merchandise 
sold abroad jumped from G.$2,440,712,975 in 
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facilities available to American business should 

surpass those of any other country, and under 
these conditions together with those expected to 
develop during the war, American industry and 
business should be supreme in the home markets 
and well able to compete with any other country 
in the markets of the world.” 


S the war continues, more and more dead 

wood is being eliminated in every country, 
even in the few countries that still remain neutral. 
We read in the August Nineteenth Century 
Review (London) an article by George A.. Dewar 
on “Reconstruction and Reaction” to this effect: 
“Reactionists should make up their minds that 
after the war the soldier in’ France and the 
civilian working on munitions at home will have 
to be piven a much better chance in life, and a. 
much better wage than the vote necessarily 
implies. To conscript men into the trenches, 
and then on their return to civil life, after they 


have saved the country, to propose that they 


shall have no better share in that country than 
in pre-war times is inhuman. Should the reac- 
tionists prevail and get possession of the party 
machinery after the war, a sudden storm ot 
perfectly natural indignation will sweep away the | 
old order of things and it will bring with it 
the conscription of capital and the conscription 
of land. The revolutionary spirit is abroad 
today in other lands than Russia. Let us not 
overlook what is going on in Russia, though 
little advertised over here: the people there are 
simply taking the land. It 1s certain that what 
is happening in Russia will happen in England, 
if we suffer the reactionists to prevail, and to 
regain possession of the machines of Government. 
We shall have then a revolution instead of an 
evolution in land, and it may asin Russia be a 
violent and bloody one.” 


A D with the elimination of these things 
_ internally, we may also expect as great 
or greater results internationally. Nations will 
as closely watch the activities of their business 
firms in the foreign field as they watch them at 
home. Unfair trade practices prohibited at home 
will not be permitted abroad. ‘The world is going 
to bea better place to live in after this war, for the 
individual. ‘The manufacturer who is successful 
in foreign trade most likely will be the one who 
deserves to succeed simply because he has learned 
how to make a better product than his competi- 
tors. He will not be able to summon his govern- 
ment to force inferior goods on anybody. This 
has an interest for China, because with her 
integrity guaranteed, she can devote her attention 
to internal development and she can exercise her 
free choice as to the brand of merchandise she 
buys. On the other hand she will have to 
improve the quality of the merchandise she sells, 
for she in turn will be in competition with other 


| 
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nations— Russia, India, Egypt, and Mesopotamia 
-—for instance. The present world has no use for 
the “slacker.” The future world that will come 
out of the war will have still less use for the 
“slacker-nation” that depends upon monopoly 
rather than energy, education and ability. 


MERICANS in the Far East who are al- 
ways more or less in the dark as to public 
opinion at home, owing to the lack of a direct 


telegraphic news service, are constantly under — 


the apprehension that leaders of public opinion 


at home are not able to see things (pertaining to 


the Orient), as clearly as they (being on the spot) 
see them. American papers containing reports 
of the arrival of the Japanese Mission and editorial 
comment thereon, are beginning to arrive in the 
Orient. In the Richmond, Va. Times-Dispatch, 
_we find the following comment, which proves that 
the Southern editors still have the ability of 
shooting straight either at an idea or otherwise. 
The editorial which was headed, “ Prodding Our 
Friends, the Japs,” follows: : 


- Whether the purpose, or even the effect, of our 
embargo against exportations of steel is to deprive Japan 
of materials whereof ships may be built, the political 
bearing of such action will be commended. This 
will constitute the first public pressure yet exeried 
the Japanese government for a fuller 
participation in the war, and will at the same time 
serve notice upon that country that we have the 
courage to carry out any policy we see fit to adopt 
for the successful prosecution of this contest. 
This embargo is the boldest stroke yet delivered in the 
direction of Japan. For three years the allied govern- 
ments have been coddling the Far Eastern power, 
seeking to induce it to assume its share of the war's 
burdens, knowing, as we all must, that Japan expecis 
rich rewards for what she may contribute, or even what 
she has already contributed. There have been repeated 
evidences that the allies have lost patience with theJaps, 
though for diplomatic reasons this attitude has not been 
openly manifested. Meantime Japan has fattened off 
the war. She has sold enormous quantities of war 
materials to Russia, being generously paid, it might be 
added, for every dollar’s worth of goods delivered. She 
has, moreover, worked assiduously to gain complete 
control of the shipping on the Pacific, and because of the 
withdrawal of many American merchantmen to the 
Atlantic, the commandeering of British craft by the 
British Admiralty and the complete paralysis of the 
German merchant marine, the Japs have largely 
succeeded. When the Tokio government was appealed 
to to employ some of her ships in the war area, she 
demurred, It may be a disagreeable duty to force issues 
with an ally, but this government has not hesitated, it 
we are to accept the Washington interpretation of the 
embargo. We have pointedly indicated to the Japs that 
they cannot continue to buy ship steel in our markets 
unless their ships are to be used in furthering a common 
cause. We do not and cannot object to Japan profiting 
by war conditions, but we expect her to make some 
sacrifices if she is sincere in her belligerency. It is 
expected that Japan will kick up a fuss about this 
embargo. But Japanese kicking should no_ longer 
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exercise us. In fact, there are a lot of good Americans 
who are eager to accept any opportunity to show 
Japan that we are in no sense afraid of her. Too 
many Japs in public life have conceived the false idea 
that America trembled every time we gave a thought to 
the military power of that country. Now seems to be 


just as good a time as any to disabuse the Jap mind of 
that notion. 


HE Christian Science Monitor, published at 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1s one of the all too 


‘few American daily newspapers that has developed 


a really intelligent viewpoint in its discussions of 
international questions. It may be mentioned in 


passing that the S.C. Monitor, although published 


by a religious society is really a mews paper in the 
best sense of the word. Mrs. Eddy 1s dead—or 
has disappeared trom human perception as she 
would have preterred to state that fact—but her 
paper lives on. Its aim is always to print 
constructive news, and its editorial criticisms are 
in Keeping with the paper's general policy. Any 


comments that it makes are therefore worthy of — 


careful consideration, and this statement applies 


particularly to a recent editorial entitled, “As One — 


Ally to Another,” from which we quote the 
following paragraphs 


66 @ PEAKING as one ally to another, there 
: are a good many questions which the 
United States will find it necessary to put to 
Viscount Ishii before their conferences come to 
anend. For one thing the United States is, for 
more reasons than one, particularly interested in 
the maintenance of “ the Open Door ”’ ; and, for 
another thing, the United States, like some 
other countries, is not particularly impressed by 
the part that the Japanese ally has so far taken 
in the war. To take the last, and the least 


Important question, first, it has to be remembered _ 
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that Japan is essentially the beiligercnt, in the 
present war, who has su icceeded in making it pay 
rather than otherwise Japan has made 
huge profits out of mat erial during the war, and 
not a single soldier of hers has been employ ed, 
except for the few weeks of the siege of Kiao 
Chau, and hardly a turret has been fired by her 


fleet. Now the occupation of Kiao Chau js an 


incident which Japan will find it necessary to 
explain before the war comes to an end, as is also . 


chat of the Caroline Islands. The Caroline 
islands, Japan claims to. have occupied. by an 
agreement with the British to save them sending 
troops and ships there. The fortress of Kiao 
Chau was taken, after a short siege, trom the 
Germans, but it was not German property that 


Japan seized upon that occasion, but an integral _ 


portion of the Chinese Fmpire.” 


65” 7° H US, it may be said, to adapt a well known 

saying, in the discussion of Japanese 
poli.ics, that all roads lead to China. That 1s 
the discovery which Mr. Lansing and Viscount 
Ishii will make before they have been very long 
seated at the same table. There is very little to 
be gained by beating about the bush. Japan has 
practically taken possession of Manchuria by a 
process of peaceful permeation. Is she to be 


allowed to stop there, and so begin the disintegra- 


tion of the Chinese Empire, or is it to be inti- 
mated to her, quite plainly, that Manchuria is 
Chinese territory?. Speaking, then, as one 
gentleman to another, as the Bishop dryly re- 
marked to the highwayman, in the inn, by the 
Portsmouth road, there are several little discrepan- 
cies, in the policy of Japan, which Viscount Ishn 
will need to clear up, if he is to leave, with the 
confidence of the Government of the United 
States. Tobe guite plain, when the present 
mission was undertaken, there was every prospect 
that the Japanese envoy would arrive in Wash- 
ington able to point to a condition ot chaos tn 
China, as a reason why the United States should 
extend to Tokio an invitation to restore order in 
Peking. The ineffable Chang Hsun had, at that 
time, emerged from his railway carriage on the 
Tientsin-Pukow line, and was play fully assuring 
the President of China of the protection of the 
army of brigands, which he had brought with 
him, to insure law and order in the capital, and 
to make quite certain that the republican troops 
did not give way to looting.” 


OW itis not an absolutely assured tact 

that there was no connection between 
the contemplated mission to Washington, and 
the sudden and ardent anxiety, for the s stability ot 
republican rule in Peking, exhibited by Chang 


Hsun. On the contrary there was that distinct: \ 


compromising Vv visit of one of the principai officers 
of the Japanese army to Chang Hsun, in the 
railway siding, and there was simultaneously that 
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Japanese tour of inspection of the Chinese arsen- 
als, all brought about, apparently, by a purely 
philanthropic anxiety on the part of Japan‘to be of 
use to the Chinese Government. If only Chang 
Hsun could have maintained order, in Peking in 
his own peculiar way, the sort of order he exhibited 
in the peaceful sack of Nanking, the Japanese mis- 
sion might certainly have arrived in Washington at 
a moment when it would have been possible to 
have declared, with the exact veracity of General 
Sebastiani, that quiet reigned in Warsaw, other- 
wise Peking. The Japanese people are, however, 

one of the allied nations in the present world 
struggle. They must therefore not forget that 
the last thing that struggle was undertaken to 
countenance was aggression upon another country. 

The freedom of Belgium, the freedom of Poland, 

the freedom of Rumania, and the freedom of 
Serbia, in the west, are promises which the people 
of the allied countries have written into a bond, 

made in the name of Principle. It is therefore. 
perfectly impossible that they can countenance 
in the Far East the disintegration of a great 
empire because it is weak, by a smaller nation 
because itis strong. T hat it is tolerably certain, 
must be the reply of the people of America to 
any proposal for a peaceable permeation of 
Manchuria first and China after, no matter how 
specious may be the arguments employed to 
prove that it is all in the interests of law, of 
order, or of necessity. ‘That is, speaking as one 
ally to another.”’ 


‘HE Washington correspondent of the same 

paper also dwells on certain points, the 

significance of which 1s all too little understood 
in America. He says, the following : 


The great publicity organization of Japan, which 


has its headquarters in New York and has agencies 


throughout the land, is counted upon to do its part 
toward dispelling suspicion in the United States, and its 
work will presently be manifested in the newspapers in 
this country. It is hardly to be expected that the forth- 
coming discussions will avoid the subjects of Manchuria 
and Mongolia and the interests of this country connected 
therewith with respect to the open door policy. To 
this policy, of course, this country is irrevocably com- 
mitted. It is considered, therefore, if the Japanese. 
mission could gain a position where Tokio could have a 
free hand in China without objection from the United 
States, the mission would be a paramount success. 
Relieved of all fine phrases, diplomatic compliments, 
fanfare of trumpets and full dress dinners, that is what 
the mission is after.... The desire of the United 
States is that China shall be allowed to work out its 
own destiny. It has done very well, according to its 
friends, for many —e of years, and has now 
come into the hebt of democracy, where its masses 
are wavering and on the’ poin of falling into step 
in that march towards a common goal, a government 
by the consent of the governed. «The only shadow 


‘that broods over Pekin g, according to the best infor-_ 


riation availabie, the and influence 
OF TOKIO have been “made tow deceive the 
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public of the United States concerning China’s financial 
standing and her credit has been attacked in many ways. 
On August 5 a Washington newspaper published, as a 
fact, that China was to negotiate a loan from Japan at 
the interest rate of 10 percent. The story was made 
out of whole cloth for Peking knew nothing of it. 
Sometime ago the representative of a United States bank 
which had negotiated a loan to China journeyed to 
Peking after the transaction had been completed and the 
money paid. At [Tokio the Japanese bankers, who did 
not know the money had been handed over to China, 
entertained the American at a dinner, during the course 
of which pains were taken to explain to him that China 
was bankrupt and utterly corrupt. The purpose obvi- 
- ously was to. prevent the completion of the loan to 
China. It is well understood that one of the first acts 
of the democratic government of China coming out of 
the revolution of 1913, was to banish opium from the 
country, a trafic which had beclouded the masses for 
ages. It now appears from official reports that Japan 
has surreptiously shipped into Manchura and Mongolia 
in the past two years, more than two million pounds of 
morphine. More recently the Manchu restoration 


fiasco, in which the renegade Chang held a brief and 


inglorious sway in Pekin, was fostered and encouraged 
by the Japanese Government. It is considered a 
matter of the utmost importance by friends of the 
administration that Japan and the United States should 
meet not on the ground of deception on one side but 
with frankness and full candor on both sides. 


The American Automobile 
in China 

ILL the automobile accomplish for China 

what it. has accomplished for the people 
of the United States in the matter of relieving 
the congestion of the cities, improving the 
hving conditions in the country through the 
construction of roads, broadening the viewpoint 
of the people as a whole and generally raising the 
standard of living? 

Although the accomplishment of these 
things must necessarily be slower in China than 
it was in America, conditions in China now point 
to a repetition, in a smaller way perhaps, of what 
has been accomplished in the other republic 
across the Pacific. When six Chinese brothers 
all purchase cars for themselves in one week; 
when one wealthy Chinese purchases an entire 
shipment of high-grade American cars for his 
own use; when it is almost impossible to operate 
a taxicab business in Shanghai because of the 
high prices,the Chinese offer for the taxicabs for 
their own private use; when the entire equipment 
of service cars in the Shanghai garages are rented 
night after night by Chinese for joyriding pur- 
poses; when entire cargoes of American automo. 
biles are purchased in Shanghai before the said 
cargo have left the factory at Detroit; when a 
Chinese province builds an automobile road and 
purchases American trucks with thirty passenger 
capacity bodies for operation as a government 
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enterprise,—certainly it may safely be said that 
China is progressing automobile-ward. 
Americans who have observed the growth 
of the automobile business in its various devel- 
opments in the United States to its present 
magnitude of 3,612,996 cars (in operation), would 
derive great satisfaction if the industry should 
start in the same direction in China. Re- 


cently in Shanghai a wealthy young Chinese pur- 


chased a new eight cylinder Cadillac. He had 
been using it a few days when somebody gave 
him aclipping from an American paper containing 
a picture of Barney Oldfield in one of his famous 
submarine-shaped racers. Gone immediately 
was the love for the fine new Cadillac. Young 
China had to have a car like Barney Oldfield 
drove, as portrayed in the picture. Arguments 
were of no avail. He had to have a cigar-shaped 
body on his car, so the fine new Cadillac body 
was removed and a coach-building plant put to 
work converting the car into a real devil- 
wagon for the streets of Shanghai and_ the 
speedway on the Rubicon.. This young Chinese 
has even gone Barney one better, for the tail of 
this car has been shaped to resemble the fin of 
a fish. At night a little door 1s opened and 
behold there ts a handsome display of various 
colored lights. 
About. fifteen or twenty years ago tran-_ 


sportation throughout China was by sedan chair or 


wheelbarrow, although these had given way for 
the rickshaws in the foreign Settlement, and there 
are now approximately 15,000 of these small 
vehicles in public and private use in Shanghat. 
Now the question is will the rickshaw, which 
certainly was an advance in transportation from 


the sedan chair, have to give way for the motor 


car in China, just as the closed carriage and one-. 


horse buggy gave way for the automobile. in 


America? 


There are three things in China that will 
handicap the growth of the automobile and truck 
business, so they may as well be stated at the 
beginning. 

1. Lack of roads. Outside of the few miles . 
of paved roads in the several treaty ports China 
may be said to have no roads. . China also has 
comparatively few miles of railroads 1n proportion 
to her tremendous area. This, of course, has its 
bearing on the construction of wagon or 
automobile roads. 


2. Time. The element of time does not enter 
largely into business in China. If a Chinese 
merchant, has a business engagement at Jessfield, 
it doesn’t make much difference whether he gets 
there in fifteen minutes or four hours. Competi- 
tion hasn’t become so keen in China that it is 
ever necessary for a man to be at five places 
inside of one hour, or to be at “five places at the 
same time” to use an American slang expression. 
As a matter of fact, many Americans and 
Europeans as well, who have accumulated their 
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fortunes, prefer to live in the Orient in order ta 
be out of the hurry and bustle of the Western 
world, 

3. Low-priced labor 1s the third element 
that handicaps the growth of the motor car and 
truck industry inChina. W hen the family piano 
arrives and is unloaded from the ship, four coolies 
will deliver it to your home on Bubbling Well 
Road, or rather carry it to your home on their 
shoulders, ; ina couple of hours and the cost will 
be about $2 Mex. or about $1.50 U. S. currency. 


However, this same argument was used against 


the first railroads and tram cars in China. 
Shanghai is the center of the automobile 
business in China, or perhaps the Ortent. 
and Tientsin probably come next. There is at 
least, one record of four adventurers who made 
the trip from Peking to Tientsin in an automobile, 
but the record does not tell the condition of the 
car or its occupants upon their reaching the end 
of their journey. Peking, on account of its 
potential possibi lities for good roads, may have 
the better of Shanghai in time from the standpoint 
of an automobile center, but from the present 


standpoint Shanghai i is showing China the way in 


automobiledom. In North China and Man- 
churia, however, even without roads, the 
automobile is being introduced for cross-country 
runs in winter time when the ground and streams 
are frozen. Last winter, for instance, a French 
merchant in Harbin made the trip from Chang- 
chun to Harbin in this wavy and arrived only 


about half an hour later than the daily passenger 


train. The Russian trains, however, are not noted 
for making records. 

The first motor car app eared in Shanghai 
sometime around 1901. Various stories are told 
of this car. Some say it was a‘species of steam car 
that was operated with a crank. and was owned 
by a Frenchman. The records in the tax col- 
lector’s office show that the first cars were 
registered by the municipality in 1902, there 
being eight of them. Previous to this it was not 
thought necessary to license cars, so it may 
be possible that the pioneer car arrived much 
earlier than 1901. However itis known that 
up to the last few years practically all cars were 
owned by foreigners, but more recently the 
Chinese have taken to the motor car as a “* duck 
takes to water’’ to borrow an expression from 
the automobile license department of the tax 
office where tendencies in motor cars may be 
noted to good advantage. | 

Shanghai's supremacy in the automobile 
lineis due; First, to the circumstance that it is the 
chief seaport ; second to the fact that there 1s 
more wealth in Shanghai both among foreigners 
and Chinese than in any other city; third to the 


fact that Shanghai is the principal city in China 
havinga well-developed system of roads suitable 
for automobile traffic; fourth, and this is important, 
to the fact that practically all the leading makes 
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of American and European cars have the head- 
quarters of their agencies for China in Shanghai 
and conduct aggressive selling campaigns heré. 

On these points, something further might 
be said regarding the automobile roads of Shang- 
hai. Shanghai now has about seventy miles of 
roads suitable torautomobile trafic. About thir- 
ty-five of these are in the country outlying and 
are the most used. [hese roads are hard surfaced 
with macadam and asphaltum. To date the Chinese 
officials of the provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang 
surrounding Shanghai a and also at Peking have 
opposed the extension of roads from the inter- 


national Settlement of Shanghai to other cities in 


this vicinity, the grounds for the opposition 
being that the foreigners would use the road as 
a means of extending the jurisdiction of the for- 
eign settlement. his feeling has even prevented 
the construction of a much-needed road from 
Shanghai to W oosung, only ten miles away. 
That this opposition of the Chinese to the 
extension of roads from Shanghai to other points 
may be overcome by a system of toll- road con- 
struction, is now the belief of many foreigners 
and Chinese as well. The plan is to obtain 
permission to construct toll roads by joint 
companies of foreigners and Chinese, the title to 
the road remaining with the Chinese Provincial 
Governments, in order that the roads may be 
used for military purposes by the government 
should the need arise. It is generally believed 
that this system of road construction would be 


as successful in China as it was in the United 


States a generation ago. In some parts of the 
United States the tol! react have been so satis- 
factory that they are sti! operated and kept in 
repair by private com panies of farmers and 
merchants in preference to state or county control 
and support of roads. 

There are abundant evidences in various 
parts of the country that China once had great 
imperial highways connecting many of the most 
important cities, and that these highways were 
paved with stone and bordered with trees. Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith who has written a great deal 
about the history and characteristics of China and 
the Chinese tells of traces of these roads that 
exist not only in the neighborhood of Peking, 
but in such remote regions as Hunan and Sze- 
chuen. 

“Vast sums must have been expended on 
their construction and it would have been com- 
paratively easy to keep them in repair, but this 
has veen uniformly neglected, so the ruins of 
such highways present serious impediments to 
travel, and it has been supposed that this decay of 
the great lines of traffic took place during the 
long period of disturbances before the close of 
the Ming dynasty about four hundred years ago.” 

Some of the problems of road building are 
indicated by the same author as follows: “In 
fact the very conception that a road, or that 
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anything, belongs to “the public” is totally alien 
to the Chinese mind. The “streams and mount- 
ains’” (that is, the Empire) are supposed to be 
the property in fee simple of the Emperor for 
the time, to have and to hold as long as he can. 
The roads are his too, and if anything is to be 
done to them let him do it. But the greater 
part of the roads do not belong to the Emperor 
sn any other sense than that in which the farms 
of the peasants belong to him, for these roads 
are merely narrow strips of farms devoted to the 
use of those who wish to use them, not with the 


consent of the owner of the land, for that was — 


never asked, but from the force of necessity. 
The entire road belongs to some farm, and pays 
taxes like any other land, albeit the owner derives 
no more advantage from its use than does any 
one else. Under these circumstances it is evid- 
ently to the interest of the farmer to restrict the 
roads as much as he can, which he does by an 
extended system of ditches and banks designed 
to make it difficult for any one to traverse any 
other than the narrow strip of land which is 
indispensable for communication. If the heavy 
summer rains wash away a part of the farm into 
the road, the farmer goes to the road and digs 
his land out again, a process which, combined 
with natural drainage and the incessant dust- 
storms, results eventually in making the road a 
canal. Of what we mean by ‘right of way’ no 
Chinese has the smallest conception.” | 

Although the foregoing was written in the 
days of the Empire, conditions are the same at 
the present time with the exception that there is 
now a general feeling among the Chinese that the 
country needs a system of wagon roads as well as 
railroads and undoubtedly this will be one of the 
great fields for foreign engineering enterprise in 
the future. 

The same feeling toward the roads in the 
country largely obtains in the cities. Merchants 
do not hesitate to build their stalls or spread their 
wares right out into the public street and obstruct 
trafic. The same condition also obtains in a 


lesser degree in the cities of Japan. The writer 


remembers one experience in Japan when it was 
necessary to remove an ironing board and other 
laundry materials from a street in Tokyo in order 
that the car in which he was an occupant could pass. 
In many of the cities of China the streets are too 
narrow except for the smallest of cars, and in 
addition to the narrowness of streets, the frequent 
gates erected to prevent the spread of riots, are 
another handicap. [ven in Peking, the founda- 
tions, of these old gates are still in the streets and 

revent the crossing of automobiles except at risk 
of life and limb or both to the occupants of the 
car. Whether the possession of cars by the 
Chinese themselves will remedy this remains to 
be seen. , In all probability it will have much the 
same effect upon roads and streets in China that 
the possession of a car has had upon the attitude 
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of the American farmer toward his roads. Cer- 
tainly there is quite a gap between the attitude of 
the young Chinese who drives his own roadster 
about the streets of Shanghai and the attitude of 
his father who was content to ride on one side of 
a Chinese wheelbarrow with a pig or some other 
merchandise on the other side to balance the 
affair. 
When the first automobiles were brought to 
China by foreigners for their own use, it was 
thought necessary to bring along a chauffeur from 
the home country. This feeling no longer pre- 
vails, in fact it 1s doubtful whether there is a 
single foreign chauffeur in China. The Chinese 
make the finest drivers in the world, in fact it 1s 
doubtful whether any foreign driver, no matter 
how skilled, could pilot a modern auto down a 
native Chinese street filled with rickshas, and 
teeming Chinese humanity with babies crawling 
along the middle of the street to add to the con- 
fusion.. A Chinese chauffeur is absolutely without 
nerves. He will come through the most trying 
situations without any show of emotion, except 
perhaps some shouted profanity at the hapless 
coolie that just grazed the front fender with his 
wheelbarrow. 
The average cost of maintaining a car in 
Shanghai including the chauffeur’s salary and 
asoline is from Mex. $ 50 to $ 100, a month or 
ate $ 35 to$ 76 in American currency. Al- 
though the chauffeur compares favorably with the 
American chauffeur in driving ability, it 1s impossi- 
ble to say as much regarding his ability to care 
tor the engine. Unless watched, he is quite 


ikely to let it run until it actually stops without 


thinking to overhaul it or examine its parts for 
There are exactly 1,000 registered automo-— 
biles in Shanghai. ‘This includes the Interna- 
tional and the French Settlements. In addition 
to this there may be 300 or 400 more that are 
stored owing to the owner being away in the War 
or at home on a business trip. In addition to 
this number of cars, there are 145 registered 
motorcycles and twenty-two vans or trucks. 
There are about ninety makes of automobiles in 
the city according to K. J. McEuen, Capt-Supt. 
of Police who has charge of the automobile 
registration department. In numbers the Stude- 
baker comes first with the Ford a very close 
second. ‘The next four in the order of their 
number are the Hupmobile, Buick, Cadillac and 
Overland. Owing to the fact that the automo- 
bile plants of France, Great Britain and Italy, have 
been requisitioned for war purposes, no Europ- 
ean cars have been sold in China since the war 
began. The leading European makes sold in 
this country preceding the war, were, of course, 
the French cars, which were sold in great 
numbers. The Jeading makes of European. cars 
having agencies in Shanghai are the Berliet, 
Brazier, Delage and Renault. It is commonly 
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said in Shanghai that a ‘second-hand French car 


five years old wiil sell at a higher price now than 


it cost when new. 

The number of cars registered in Shanghai 
is of course no indication of the number that are 
imported into this port and then trans-shipped to 
other points. This has especially been true. in 
the last year, with regard to American cars which 
now have the whole field. 

In 1916, there were imported into Shanghai 
according to figures compiled in the custom 
house, 350 automobiles. As an indication of the 
rate of growth of the use of cars in this port, 216 
were Imported into Shanghai in the first five 
months of the present year, or from January to 

June, 1917. 
| Motor- cars to the value of Hk. Ts. 686,72¢ 
and motor-cycles to the value of Tls. 28,021 
were imported into the whole of China from 
foreign countries in 1916, according to figures 
supplied to Miilard’s. Review by the statistical 
department. of the Inspectorate General of 
Customs. 

~ According to figures compiled by the United 
States census department, there were 6,624 
American automobiles exported to Asia in rg16. 
This includes Japan, China, Straits Settlement, 
French Indo-China, and Dutch East. [ndtes. 
The value of these cars approximates $8,000,000 
in U.S. currency. It should also be mentioned 
in this connection that Japan has started in a 
smal] way to manufacture automobiles, which will 
of course have a future bearing on the sale of 
foreign cars in that country and also possibly in 
China if the Japanese are successful in their plans. 


That the Japanese will ever cut much figure 


in this field, is doubted: by American motor 
car manufacturers owing to the inability of the 
engineers of Japan thus far’ to design 2 satisfac- 
tory gasoline engine for automobile use; most 
of those being used now coming from America. 
In i915, there were 105 automobiles in 
Hongkong, practi cally all being of American make. 
Peking is said to now have about 300 autome- 
biles. ‘The Straits Settlements imported in 1916 


about Go!d $3 50,000 worth of automobiles, the | 


use of cars in that country being facilitated by 
about 2,500 miles of good roads. In 1916, 
Java, another market not mentioned before in 
this connection, imported about 3,000 cars, 2,251 
of which came from America, the rest coming 
from Netherlands and Italy. 

What is the best type of car for China! 
This is as difficult to answer here as it has been 
in America and the various models brought out 
by practically every manufacturer, show that 
they are as much at sea as any one else. Since 
the entire eastern plain of China is but a few feet 
above sea level, certainly the element of hill- 
climbing ability does not figure as it does in 
practically all parts of America. A car may be 
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driven for seventy miles in Shanghai and the 
only thing resembling a hill encountered is a 
railroad crossing. The element of hills however 
does figure in northern and western China. The 
narrow roads or paths in the country would seem 
to point to the use of cars such as the Ford; or 
motorcy cles and side-cars, or the miniature 
editions of autombiles so widely used by Young 
America at home and at college. 
‘Two interesting experiments in transporta- 
tion by means of automobile trucks are to be — 
made in China this year. One isin the province 


of Fukien and the other in Peking. The 
Eastern Garage Company in Shanghai is now 
engaged in constructing three large trucks with 


30-passenger capacity bodies that are to be 
operated in the province of Fukien in South 
China over a system of roads the provincial 
authorities are now engaged in constructing. 
Gasoline and kerosene wil] be the motive 
power. The other experiment along this 
line will be made in Peking where it has been 


announced that a syn dicate has been formed to 


operate passenger motor-trucks over the principal 

streets in place of tram cars. Shanghai already 
has in operation several lines of trackless tram 
cars that have proved successful. The possibili- 
ties of passenger motor busses in China are 
practically unlimited when it is considered that 
in a country whose territory is practically equal 
to that of the United States there are but 6,467 
miles of railroads, with only 2,300 more under 
process of construction. 

As mentioned previously, the elements of 
cheap labor and lack of roads enter into the problem 
of automobile trucks. Of the twenty-two trucks 
in use in Shanghai, most of them are used in the 
post office and a few 
foreign firms. Practically all heavy drayage 
work. in Shanghai is done on two-wheeled trucks 
propelled by four or five coolies who take the 
places of horses in front and one behind who 
does the guiding and balancing. In northern 
China this work 1s done by means of two whe¢led 
Manchurian carts drawn by from one to five 
tough ponies. These carts are heavy cumber- 
some affairs with heavy wheels bound with riveted 
steel tires and iron bound felloes., The body of 
the cart rests directly on the axle, so the convey- 
ance is not the most pleasant thing imaginable to 
ride in-- as many tourists who have tried the ex- 
periment can testify. Off hand we would say 
that a country where human labor is so cheap 
and plentiful that a horse can’t stand the com- 
petition, would he a poor market for automobile 
trucks. But we must remember that China 1s 


changing from an agricultural to an industrial 
country so the time may not be far distant when 
the human animal will become too valuable to 
do the work of the horse, or motor car. 


1. B. P. 
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Manufacturing Possibilities 
in China 

oo every other country whose mainstay is 

agriculture, China has been “exploited” 
by foreigners as regards manufactured articles. 
Many a Chinese coolie is wearing cloth spunat 
a loom attended by an American or English 
lass. With an import duty of less than five per 
cent, and with the field open forall, and with each 
country’s merchants under their own Consuls, 
China has always proved a real battle ground for 
trade, and in the end the Chinese have had a 
choice of materials and products to select from, 
the variety of which is hardly exceeded, and 
seldom excelled, in any country. The Chinese are, 
as a matter of fact, familiar with many European. 
articles which are seldom seen in America, where 
they are kept out of the country by a high tariff. 

China’s imports of foreign manufactured 
articles amount annually to a value of several 
hundred million gold dollars, and yet the needs 
of China are largely supplied by home industry. 
Hand labor is very, very cheap, machinery 1s 
expensive, transportation is poor and internal 
transit taxes tend to restrict movement of cargo, 


that throughout the length and breadth of 
China the average Chinese family manages either 


to make what it needs itself or has it made in the 
same village. Even great as 1s the import of 


textiles into China it has been estimated that 95 % 


of the clothing used in China is home-made. 

In the last decade, however, and particularly 
since the outbreak of the war, manufactures on 
foreign lines have developed quite extensively, 


Shanghai being by far the greatest centre for 


factory enterprise. One of the first branches of 
manufacturing to receive the attention of foreign- 
ers has been that of cotton spinning, and scores 
of important establishments of this kind now line 
the waterways around Shanghai. While on the 
whole the cotton spinning companies have been 
successful, yet, to quote a recent Customs report, 
they can hardly be said to have realised the 
expectations of their promoters. Conditions have, 
however, improved very much in recent years. 
One of the great drawbacks previously had been 
that the native Jabor was so inefficient that about a 
decade ago one of the local cotton mill managers 
expressed the opinion in a speech that one 
Lancashire employee was worth three Chinese. 


There has, however, since that time been a marked 


and growing increase in the efficiency of the 
Chinese worker, and most of the cotton spinning 
companies in Shanghai are now paying fair 
dividends. 

Next in importance to cotton mills, of 
businesses developed on foreign lines, are the silk 
filatures, in which the silk 1s unwound from the 
cocoons and spun into threads. The word 
filature 1s derived from the French word “fil,” 
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meaning thread. There are numerous silk 
filatures in Shanghai, but in recent years there 
has been a tendency to erect the factories nearer 
to the centre of the silk worm industry—around 
Wusieh, in this province,—as in this way the 
freight charge on the cocoons, which is a 
considerable item, owing to their great bulk, is 
obviated. 

The milling of flour has also received 
a great impetus in the last decade, and has 
practically put a stop to the enormous imports 
of flour from the West Coast of America; 
flour being at one time one of the principal — 
exports from America to China. This industry 
has been developed mostly in Manchuria, princi- 
pally in Harbin by the Russians, but also to a 
certain extent in South Manchuria by the 
Japanese, there being, for instance, a large 
Japanese mill at Tiehling, which, just recently 


was, by the way, partially destroyed by fire. 


There are also a number of large Hour mills in 
Shanghai, in which foreign—mostly American— 
machinery is used. The one most recently 
erected is entirely electrically operated, the 
current being supplied so cheaply from the 
Municipality’s electric plant that it decided 
not to install a steam power plant. There is at 
present not a single flour mill in Shanghai in 
non-Asiatic control. One of the largest mills in 
Shanghai, developed under German auspices, 
practically never paid any dividends, and the 
management about seven years ago was turned 
over to Japanese; they, however, tared no better 
than the Germans and eventually the old concern 
was liquidated. The Japanese managers there- 
upon took over the mill entirely and since then 
no statement has been published as to whether a 
profit is being made or not. | aoe 
The tobacco industry ajso has developed: 
enormous proportions in China, the smoking af *- 
cigarettes having become a general habit since 
the ban was put on opium. The principal 


- tobacco organization 15 largely supported with 


American capital, but the incorporation was made 
under the British fiag.. Recently also other 
American tobacco companies have commenced 
operations in China. Factories tor the manu- 
facture of cigarettes are located at several places’ 
in China, the principal one beingin Shanghai. A 
large proportion of Chinese tobacco is used, this 
being mixed with leaf imported from America. 
The success of the “trusts” has also attracted the 
attention of Chinese capitalists, who, realizing that 
there must of necessity be very heavy overhead 
charges in an organization employing hundreds 
of foreigners, felt that they would be able to 
compete, provided their business was properly 
managed. Up until several years “60 these 
native plants were not able to make any headway, 
but in the Jast few years the Chinese have 
entered the field on a much more extensive ‘scale 
and one of them, at least, is gradually extending 
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its business and making a profit. The Japanese 
tobacco monoply is also making a bid for China 
trade, their operations being confined principally 
to the northern parts of China; for instance, 
South Machuria and Shantung, where they can 
exert pressure through their military organization. 
In the province of Shantung, particularly follow- 
ing upon the occupation of Tsingtau, Chinese 
dealers were out-and-out intimidated by threats 
that trouble would be made for them if they did 
not handle the Japanese product exclusively. 
The one form of industry that is practically 
entirely under European control ts that of ship- 
building and repairing, in which line of endeavor 
two large British limited liability companies are 
engaged, both located in Shanghai. In addition 
to these there is, however, the highly efficient 
Chinese government plant near Shanghai and also 
one fairly large Chinese private plant, and also 
several smaller concerns in other ports of China. 
A notable success in the foreign manufactur- 
ing line is that ofa large piano company organized 
more them a decade ago. ‘heir pianos are built 
specially for the climate, have a deservedly high 
reputation, and are sold in all parts.of China in 
competition with European and American pianos. 
It is not the purpose of this article, however, 
to write about the established manufacturing 
plants in China; that would require a_ book. 
‘There are large bean-pressing establishments in 
Manchuria, several large candle-making and soap- 
making plants in Shanghai, and a printing industry 


that quite astonishes the newcomer to China. 


The Chinese government’s printing plant at Pe- 


king 1s modelled on the United States government 


plant at Washington, and 1s really a tremendous 
concern. The very latest Hoe automatic color- 
printing presses are used in printing revenue 
stamps, and the ink-making departments as large 
as that of many American or European concerns 
engaged in supplying inks for the printing trade. 
And at Hankow there are brick-tea plants, under 
Russian control, the largest of their kind in the 
world. | 

The purpose of this article is to impress 
upon the reader: First, that the manufacturing 
industry in China has been growing rapidly tn 
recent years and particularly since the outbreak 
of the war; second, that there is being developed 
in China, under foreign control, a household 
manufacturing industry, of articles for European 
and American use, similar to that of France and 
Belgium; and third, that there is a splendid 
opportunity to develop an export trade of China's 
food products on lines somewhat different to 
those which have been followed generally up until 
this time. 

The reader abroad must bear in mind that 
in the Far East generally, and in China particu- 
larly, pure physical strength is used infinitely 
more, and mechanical appliances much less, than 
in the Western halfof the globe. Menare cheaper 


tions. 
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than horses in China, and horses here are cheaper 
by several hundred percent than they are in 
Europe and America. But in China—and also in 
Japan and the Straits Settlements—human beings 
are cheaper to pull vehicles than equines, hence 
the jin-ricka-sha, literally the man-power-cart. 
All over China, the wheelbarrow is to be seen 
threading its way uphill and down dale in a nar- 
row path, pushed along by a sweating coollie, 
balancing a heavy load by means of a strap over 
his shoulders. Until some _ holocaust visits 
China and destroys say one or two hundred 


million of the population the Chinese wheelbarrow 


will probably continue to be a ubiquitous article 
on the Chinese landscape. It is a fairly well 


established economic law that in a sparsely settled 


country (like Canada, for instance) land will be 
cheap and labor dear, and as a natural corollary 
there is a great incentive to use labor-saving 
machinery. On the other hand where the 
population is dense (as in China) land will be 
comparatively dear, and labor cheap, with a con- 
sequent small demand for labor-saving machin- 
ery. Yet, notwithstanding all this, labor-saving 
machinery is gradually being introduced. The. 
Chinese wheelbarrow man cannot compete with 
the railways, but he actually still 1s competing 
with the street cars in Shanghai, carrying six or 
eight Chinese cotton operatives to and from their 
homes cheaper than the electric street-cars will 
carry them. Wages are also gradually rising in 
China and each advance means a step in the 
direction of using labor-saving machinery. The 
cotton-gin (hand machines mostly) are now in 
general use throughout China. Cotton-spinning 
plants with the latest American machinery are 
being erected in various. parts of China. A large 
stocking and sock industry is being developed 
purely under native auspices, and soon. The 
use of electrictiy is “catching on” rapidly. 
Karther and farther into the interior almost 
monthly new electric lighting plants are being 
installed. | | 

To those who contemplate establishing any 
sort of industry in China the first point to bear 
in mind 1s that in China the masses individually 
have a very small purchasing power; it is the fact 
that there are so many that makes any business 
catering to their needs assume such vast propor- 
By way of example, supposing it was 
an edible sweet chocolate factory that was to be 
introduced. Whereas a five-cent package would 
appeal to the American “mob,” that already would 
be too much money for the average Chinese to 
spend at one time on a delicacy of this kind. A 
package selling tor a cent, however, would ensure 
an enormous success to the introducer. The 
ultimate consumer in China usually buys in cent’s 
worths or less. The Standard Oi] Co., for 
instance, does an enormous business in China, but 
95% of its product is in the final analysis sold in 
just such small driblets, 


| 
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Just at the moment the great opportunity in 
China in the manufacturing line is to employ the 
millions of Chinese unskilled hands in some sort 
of industry where the cheapness of their labor can 
be combined with a certain amount of mechanical 
assistance, in such forms of industry where 
mechanical appliances would be an assistance—in 
many cases they would not be. As an instance 
of the possibilities in China to train labor in some 
special line, take the, strawbraid industry, 
reference to which was made in the columns of 
the Review several weeks ago. Notonly were the 
peasants instructed by the Germans in Shantung 
as to the best sort of cereals to grow soas togeta 
good quality of straw, but teachers were sent out 
to train the Chinese workers, mostly girls with 
stunted feet, who of necessity could not travel a 
great deal, to plait the straw in their homes. 


Some of the more enterprising missionary workers 


also have not scrupled to earn a little for them- 
selves while they were propagating the Gospel, 
by~ developing industries in which they prepared 
articles suitable for foreign use. At Chefoo, for 
instance, a missionary, ‘not now connected with 
any regularly accredited mission body established 
a training school for Chinese orphans about fifteen 
years ago. While the orphans were being 
taught, they worked at making lace. The lace is 


_made from a specially mercerized, and laminated, 


thread, the secret of making which is kept in the 
hands of a few factories. This missionary took 
time by the forelock, also, and secured the sole 
agency from the principal suppliers of this thread. 
That the teaching of orphans in this way has been 
a profitable enterprise may be judged from the 


fact that year by year this missionary considerably 


increased his real estate holdings, and erected 
some very attractive houses on the hills surround- 
ing the northern port. In his zeal for business, 
it may be mentioned in passing, this missionary 
years ago was in the habit of sending his packages 
of lace by coolies overland to the British postofhice 
at Weihaiwei for posting to his customers abroad. 
The object of sending the lace in this round- 
about way was to avoid paying the Chinese export 
duty, and he did this successfully for several 
years until the Chinese Customs authorities put 
a stop to the practice by confiscating one lot of 


Jace and fining him hundred taels. This in- 


dustry is mentioned merely as an example of the 
possibilities. During the past few years, the 
making of hair-nets has also proved a_ very 
profitable enterprise for those who have engaged 
in developing a home-working labor organization. 
The demand for hair-nets abroad has increased 
enormously in connection with the motor car 
industry. Unfortunately for the Chinese, whose 
hair is all black, the demand for hair-nets abroad 
is almost exclusively for lighter shades of hair 
than black as it must match the color of foreigner’s 
hair—in fact the Chinese, Japanese, and In- 
dians describe the color of the average foreign- 
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ers hair as “red.” 
first sent to Europe or America to be dyed and 
then sent back to China again to be knitted, the 


completed product being, of course, again export- 


ed. ‘To secure properly dyed hair is by the way 
very difficult, as very few establishments are pro- 
ficient in the art. The articles with which an 
industry on these lines can be developed will, 
naturally, suggest themselves most readily to 
those who contemplate engaging in them and 


who are familiar with them. but. the making of 


buttons and brushes of all kinds suggests itself to 
the writer as offering a good opportunity, and is 
submitted as an example of the kind of work in 
which cheap hand labor may be combined with 
simple labor-saving appliances. 


Just at the moment, however, with the 
world crying tor tood, the great opportunity in 
China 1s for the man who will introduce some 
simple, cheap and eftective method of conserving 
the enormous amount of cheap food that 1s 


grown in China, packing it in a way that: 


will appeal to the toreign taste, and exporting It. 
A fair start in this direction has already been 
made with egg products. Dried yolk and albu- 
men and frozen eggs are now aconsiderable export 
trom China. Bean oi! is being exported from 
China to America in rapidly increasing quantities. 
But the one particularly good opportunity is for 
the man who will evolve some scheme for getting 
the nutriment out of the very, verv. cheap 
vegetables 1 in China and getting them to America 
in edible form. Some process of drying would 


seem to be the ideal method of treatment. In. 


this connection a recent editorial article in the 
Scientific American ts particularly apropos. The 
editor, in pointing out that canning 1s not the 
best method of preserving foods, says: 

Food must be kept in some form. The usual 
method for doing this has been by ordinary canning, in 
which the entire bulk of the fruit or vegetable, including 
the water in it, is put away, and kept from spoiling by 


the use of sugar or by excluding air. If any consider- | 


able quantity of the green groceries which would nor- 
mally be thus treated are to be dehydrated, the saving in 
storage space will be a noticeable item, and the economy 
of sugar will be another. It goes without saying thar 
if dehydration eliminates go per cent of the bulk, ten 
times as much can be stored in a given space. 

A further consideration which inheres in the 
reduction of bulk and weight is transportation costs. 
It is perfectly absurd to ship tons and tons of water 
about the country in the form of fresh or preserved 
foods. New York and Chicago and the other large 
cities have plenty of water of their own for every con- 
ceivable purpose; why should they pay freight on six 
or seven tons of water from Florida or California, 
Delaware or Michigan, every time they bring in a ton 
of real food value from one of those localities? In the 
course of a year the amount of water hauled by our 
railroads must reach a staggering figure. If the food 
were desiccated before shipment this would cease; and 
not only would the consumer benefit from whatever share 
of the reduced cost the middleman might condescend to 
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sort or another would be a genuine relief. 
_ mercial canning field the release from the necessity of 
using the tin can would be even more of an object, not 
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allot to him, but a very real economy would be effected 
in car space, which is so extremely valuable just now. 
Finally, there is the matter of containers. For 
home preserving glass is used ; for commercial purposes, 
where shipment is necessary, the canner is almost driven 
to tin plate. Every housewife knows that glass jars 
have kept pace with the rising costs in other lines ; and 
ability to use pulp or fiber or paper containers of one 
In the com- 


only from the viewpoint of the immediate effect upon 
expenses, but from that of the tin-plate industry as well. 
In few cases is the war-time rise in prices better founded 
upon increased demand and reduced supply than here. 
If we could convert to better use the tin which ordinarily 
goes into the tomato can and its brothers and cousins, 
substituting for it a material with fewer direct applica- 
tions to the making of munitions, we should do very well 
indeed. We need hardly point out that this is possible 


if we undertake to remove the water from our foods 


before putting them up for the winter, since the sole 


ubject of the tin can is to keep the water in foods which 


have been preserved in the traditional ways. 


All that is said above about saving freight 
on dehydrated products applies with still greater 


force to shipments from China to America or 


Kurope. And as regards using some form of 
fiber instead of tin cans for containers, the Chinese 
can easily be got to fall in line as they have 
tor centuries been transporting most of their 
vegetable oils, which form so prominent a part of 
their dietary, in baskets—lined, of course, with 
heavy oiled paper. 


G. W. M. 


Week’s News Summary 


THE WAR 
September 20. British forces, by brilliant rush, break 
German line near Y pres, advancing a mile and taking 
2,000 prisoners. 


September 22. Italians and Austrians engage in fierce 
shell duel for San Gabriele ; neither side is able to hold 
crest and infantry fighting ceases. 


September 23. Germans force Russian lines near 
Jacobstadt, drive the Russians to the east hank of the 
Dvina and capture the city of Jacobstadt, taking 
hfty guns. Detachment of French troops, co- 
operating with Essad Pasha’s Albanians, successfully 
raids Skumbi Valley, taking 442 Austrian prisoners. 


September 24. British forces make further gains at 
Langemarck. Germans make fierce attacks on 
British forces along the Meuse, but are repulsed. 


September 25. The German aviator Voss, who is said 
to have brought down during his career 49 Allied 
airplanes, is killed in an air fight. German aircraft 
raid British East Coast_and London, 15§ persons are 
killed and 10 injured. 


September 26. British warships shell Ostend. British 
troops push Germans further off big Ypres ridge 
system and restore broken line.-——The British 
Admiralty reports 13 ships over and 2 under 1600 
tons sunk during the week. 
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CHINA 


September 23. Niu Chuan-shan, formerly Director- 
General of the wine and tobacco monopoly, is 
arrested in Tientsin, charged with embezzlement 
and fraud. It is also reported that he financially 
assisted the recent monarchical Government. 


September 24. Extensive floods in Chili province occur, 
the most serious in fifty years. Traffic on the 
Tientsin-Pukow Railway suspends and parts of the 
extra-British, French and Japanese Concessions at 
Tientsin are flooded. Subject to the approval of 
the Cabinet, the Ministry of Finance proposes to issue 
a domestic loan for $50,000,000, the proceeds of 
which are to be used exclusively to ree the 
money market. 


September 25. Floods in Tientsin and neighborhood 
continue to rise in height ; in the Japanese Concession 
junks are sailing in the streets; it is estimated that 
more than a hundred thousand Chinese in Tientsin 
and close vicinity are homeless. 


September 26. Crisis reached, floods in North China; 
waters begin to subside. Persistent reports appear 
in the Chinese press of a proposed monarchical re- 
storation in Peking, with General Chiang Sha-chung 
commander of the Gendarmerie, at the head of the 
movement. The civilians in the Metropolis are 
described as terror-stricken, expecting the coup any 
time. | 

September 27. Announcement is made in Peking that 
a Mandate will be issued shortly to the Ministry of 
Interior to hasten preparations for assembling a new 
Parliament. 


GENERAL 


September 21. Pleading that work in England is tuo 
pressing, Premier Lloyd George, Lord Derby and 


General Smuts decline an invitation to visit America. 


September 22. Successful experiments made in France 
with a submarine-listening microphone by the aid of 
which the presence and direction of submarines in 
the neighborhood is determined. Announcement 
made in Washington that Justice Cohalan of New 
York is implicated in German attempts to aid revolt 
in Ireland, 

September 23. Argentine Republic, after sending ul- 
timatum to Germany, receives satisfaction from Ger- 
man government, which disapproves Count Luxburg’s 
private views and states that it will not be influenced 
by them. Mr. Lansing, U. S. Secretary of State, 
publishes a report of the Secretary of the American 
Legation at Bukharest which reveals “that in the 

German Legation at Bukharest, 50 boxes containing 
a powerful explosive and one box containing anthrax 
and glanders microbes were found, 


September 24. General strike on the railways in Argen- 
tine commences. The strikers are adopting a violent 
attitude. Meat-canning for the Entente has been 
interrupted. An Italian aeroplane, carrying an 
officer, pilot, mechanic and observer, arrives in 
London, from Turin, doing a non-stop run of 700 
miles in 7 hours and 24 minutes. 


September 25. President Wilson signs the War Credits 
Bill, .generally known as the Eleven Billion Dollar 
Bill. Announcement is made from Germany that 
the experiments of using nettles instead of cotton 
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Chinese - American Company | 


Principal Office in China | 
1 A JINKEE ROAD SHANGHAI. | 


and also 


No. 2 Heath Mansions, Hankow. 
Fong Tchar Yuan, Peking. 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Sore Acents For CHINA 
| 


The American Rolling Mill Company’s Armco i. 
Iron Products. 


The Loomis-Manning Filter Systems. 


Cumminégs Ship Instruments. 


Peace Dale Company’s Fine Woollens. 
Tropical Paint Company’s Celebrated Paints. 


Marden, Orth Hastings Company’ and 
Chemicals 


Special Agents for China for 


American Caer and Foundry Export Company. 


Cable Address CHIAM 


Cones 
A.B.C. Edition-Rev. Western Union-Imp. 
A.B.C. Edition Western Union 
Bentely’s Private Codes 
Mevers Atlantic Cotton, 


have been successful and that 20,000 acres will be 
sown to nettles in Bavaria next year. -Klections in 
Sweden result in decisive defeat of Conservatives. 


September 26. General Sukhomlinoff, former Russian 


Minister of War, is found guilty of high treason and _ 


sentenced to hard labor for life. His wife is acquitted. 


Men and Events 


Ned Widler, of the firm of Widler & Co., 
Chungking, is in Shanghai on a business trip. 

The Japan Agricultural Society will hold an 
exhibition of agricultural products at its headquarters, 
Sankaido, Tameike, Akasaka, December 6—g. 


Five Chinese were burned to death in a. fre 
which occurred in a row of Chinese tenements in 
Shanse road, Shanghai, September 25. 


Roland 8S. Morris, newly appointed American 
Ambassador to Japan, sailed from San Francisco on the 
Venezuela for Japan, September 22. 

B. W. Fleisher, proprietor of the Japan Advertiser, 
is at present travelling in Korea enroute to Peking, and 
is also later coming to Shanghai. 


A Christian tombstone, which is more than 300 
years old, has been discovered in the yard of a Buddhis: 
temple in Kioto, and it is now being investigatea by 
expert professors of the Imperial University of Kioto. 


W. P. Crismond and Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Gregory 
have returned to Shanghai after a visit in America. 
Both Mr. Crismond and Mr. Gregory are members of 
the British-American Tobacco Company. 
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An order for 1,000,000 khaki pocket Testaments 
for American soldiers and sailors at the front has been 
placed with the American Bible Society through the 
National War Work Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. | 

George Mooser, tormerly of Shanghai, in company 
with two friends, recently made an automobile trip from 
New York to Los Angeles, an account of which he 
publishes in “ The Jonathan,” a Los Angeles publica- 
tion. | 

The Central Garage Co., Ltd., is being wound up. 
F. N. Matthews has been appointed liquidator. It 
will be remembered that the business of this concern 
suttered considerably through the embezzlements of a 
former manager. 


Clayton Young, for several years on the editorial 
staft of the Boston (Mass.) Record is now on a tour of 
Japan and China, preparatory to proceeding to Manila, 
where he assumes the position of city editor on the 
Manila Times. 


Monday, October 1, will be observed in Shanghai 
generally as a holiday, on the occasion of the Chinese 
Mid-Autumn Festival. The Banks, Custom House- 
and principal hongs will close their doors. 


The September number of the To-A_ Jfiron, or 
Eastern Asiatic Review, a magazine in ‘Vokio owned 
and published by Koreans, has been suppressed because 
the Japanese police considered some of the articles, 
“detrimental to public peace and order.”’ 


J’. W. Breaker, asiatic manager for the B. J. 
Johnson Company of Milwaukee, manufacturers of 
Palmolive Soap, has returned to Shanghai after a trip to 
America. Mr. Breaker has been appointed president 
of the American Asiatic Importing Company, recently 


organized in San Francisco. 


The British steamer Minnehaha, owned and 
operated by the Atlantic Transport Company, Ltd., ts 
among the ‘ships that have been sunk by submarines. — It 
iS reported that 50 of those aboard the ship lost therr 
lives. The Minnehaha was built in 1@00 and was ot 
13,714 gross tonnage. 


‘The business hitherto conducted in Shanghai andes 
the name of Markt and Co. (Shanghai,) Ltd., has been 
acquired and will in future be carried on by Dodge and 
Seymour (China,) Ltd. Dodge and Seymour are a well 
known New York business house. The local garage 
will temporarily continue to be known as the Markt 


Garage. 


‘Tokio will soon have its own municipal office 
building, to be built at a cost of Yen 4,500,000. This 
project has been made as one of the achievements which 
the municipality is going to carry out in commemora- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the removal of the 
seat of the Imperial goverument from Kioto to Tokio, 
which the people of “Pokio will celebrate in November. 


Miss Grace LL. Coppock, National Secretary of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of China, has 
just returned to Shanghai from atrip to America. Miss 
Coppock was accompanied to China by eighteen 
American young women who are to become secretaries 
of the various branches of the Y. W.-C. A. in China. 
Eight more will come out for this work before January 
1, 1918. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philo W, Parker, enroute to Manila, 
stopped over in Shanghai this week, visiting Mr. and Mrs. 
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ELECTRIC CARS AND TRUCKS 


ELECTRIC TRUCKS OF ALL SIZES 


made by 
The General Vehicle Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
The largest manufac- 


THE MILBURN LIGHT ELECTRIC 


by 
The Milburn Wagon Co... 
Toledo, Ohio | 
The vehicle par cx- 


cellence for the entire ‘ turers of electrics in the 


family world 


the Low Operating Cost 


The Convenience, the Long Life, of the Electric Vehicle. 


Storage Batteries. for Cars and Trucks made by the 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange N. J. 


Andersen, Meyer & Co., Ltd. 


Telephone 778 


4-5 Yuen Ming Yuen Road 
Shanghai-Branches Throughout China. 


Improve 


Your 


hy using 


> > 
SPALDING’S 


CLUBS 


SQUIRES BINGHAM CO. 


The Store of Quality 
Shanghai and Manila. 


BORN 1915 
STILL EXISTING 


Chungking, 
West China. 


an Accountant | 


or are you spending your days just ** KEEPING BOOKS ?’ 
Thousands of men can ** keep books,”’ not 10 in a thousand 
are modern ACCOUNTANTS. 


But the ten who are, earn easily DOUBLE the salary of 
the 990 who are nof. . 


BE ONE OF THE TEN 


Send your name and address to us TO-DAY and we will send | 
you free perticulars in regard to our correspondence course in 


“Accountancy and _ Business 
Administration” 


which you can learn by 


STUDYING AT HOME—IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME. 


The American School of. 
Correspondence 


Dept. S. 34 Nanking Road, Shanghai. 
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Twogood. Mr. Parker is manager of the Standard Ol 
Company of the Philippine Islands. Mrs. Parker was 
Miss Mabel Rice, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Wilbur Rice, Jr. of Schenectady, N. Y. She was 
married to Mr. Parker in Yokohama two weeks ago, 


Ex-Ambassador Gerard in the course of his Me- 
moirs says that at first when he went to Germany his 
mind was filled with pictures of the German workingmen 
sitting with their families at tables drinking beer and 
listening to classical music, but after he had spent some- 
time in Germany he found that the reason that the 
German workingmen sat about at tables was because 
they were too tired to do anything else. 


The concentration of all United States troops in- 


the Philippines on the island of Luzon, the utilization 
of Philippine scouts to fill the depleted ranks of field 
artillery there and the formation of a provisional regiment 
of infantry from present scout battalions, are some of 
the details in the plan now under consideration by 
General Evans for a redistribution of the units. under 
his command. 


._ The. Peking Evening Times, of September 20 
says :—The 230 sailors from the Brooklyn, who were 
a conspicuous feature of the local landscape yesterday, 
were the most orderly group of men on leave which this 
or any other community in China has seen for some 
time. Favorable comments upon the sobriety and good 
behavior of the visitors were legion and came from 
foreigners of all nationalities and also from many obser- 
vant Chinese. 

Fifty-eight American and British guests at the 
Kalee Hotel, Shanghai, which is American incorporated, 
recently addressed a letter to the directors asking them 
to expel all guests of German nationality. The Direc- 
tors replied that they would follow the same practice as 
in America where it was not customary to expel German 
subjects wholesale; but they were prepared to-deal with 
individual cases where German guests made themselves 
obnoxious. 

Nathaniel Peter Rachvon of Denver, Colo., and 
Miss Helen Frances Hall of Denver, Colo., were 
married recently at the United States Consulate-General 


in Yokohama. The bride came over the Pacific on the . 


Siberia Maru, accompanied by the groom’s uncle, W. 
R. Rathvon, a noted lecturer on Christian Science in 
Boston, Mass.; and Mrs. Rathvon. Mr. Rathvon is at 
present delivering lectures on Christian Science in 
Japan, Mr and Mrs. Rathvon are spending their honey- 
moon at Miyanoshita and Nikko. They will reside at 
Shanghai where Mr. Rathvon will engage in_ the 
practice of law. 


Sir John Jordan, the British Minister to China, has 
returned from leave of absence in England, arriving in 
Shanghai September 27 on the Siberia Maru from 
Japan, and is now the guest of Sir Everard Fraser, 
British Cousul General in Shanghai. Yesterday Sir 
John was entertained to tiffin at the Shanghai Club by 
the committees of the China Association and the British 
Chamber of Commerce and in the evening he was the 
guest of the officers of the S.V.C. at dinner; and he will 
proceed to Peking as soon as communication is reopened. 
Sir John is doyen of the Diplomatic Corps at Peking, 
the next in point of length of service being Dr. Paul 
Reinsch, the American Minister. 


Norman Hapgood, formerly editor of Harper's 
Weekly, after returning from the front in Europe, tells 
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of seeing the family of a French soldier who had left 
five children at the beginning of the war, and returned 
to find his family increased by unauthorized twins. 
They had been credited to him, and then as the father 
of seven he was exempted from further military service, 
so that the family though disturbed, was still united. 
He also tells of asking a Russian soldier in France how 
many children he had, and being told, * Two when, 
left Russia. Very probably four by now.” To an 
expression of dismay the Russian answered: “ We 
mustn’t be too severe; the -people are young ; the 


situation difficult. 


An American recently arrived in China writes us 
as follows: I note that the letter Z, which we always 
pronounce ‘“zee’’ in America is pronounced by the 


British, “zed”. Now, as I understand it, this pron- 


unciation of this final letter of the alphabet is really the 
German pronunciation, and is a heritage of its Saxon 
descent. ‘This pronunciation has long ago been discarded 
in America, and with the present execration of all things 
German it occurs to me to suggest that the British might 
also discard this archaic pronunciation for the more 
sonorous **zee’’. While it is true that the French also 
use this aconiencistion. still there is really no more 
reason for calling a Z ‘zed’ than there would be for 
calling a B *bed.”” Or is “zed” to stay, even though 
it also happens to be French on the same principle that 


the German “Ich Dien” (1 serve), Stays in the motto | 
of the Prince of Wales, because it also happens to be 


Flemish? 


Some little friction has manifested itself during the 


week between the Chinese authorities and the Municipal 
Council concerning the registration of enemy subjects. 
The Chinese authorities had issued a notice to the 


Germans that they were to register at the Bureau of . 


Foreign Affairs. This order has been generally obeyed. 
The Municipal Council, however, objects to the 
registration as carried out by the Chinese authorities in 
the Municipal limits. Only a small percentage of the 
enemy residents in the Settlement have so far obeyed 


the Municipal order to register at the Town Hall. 


Those Germans and Austrians who have not registered 
by October 1 will not be allowed to reside within or 
enter the foreign settlement of Shanghai or pass upon 
any Municipal road after Saturday, October 6. 


The trial of two Chinese “ lawyer’s touts ’’ on a 


charge of conspiring with others to promote litigation 
was set down for trial at the Shanghai Mixed Court | 


last Wednesday, but was not proceeded with, owing to 
the illness of Mr. Newman, counsel for the prosecution. 
Among the lawyers present were Mr. Fessenden and 
Mr. Allan of the American Bar, both of whom asked 
permission to make a statement. The Assessor, Mr. 
Byrne, stated that every facility for making such a state- 
ment would be accorded at the conclusion of the trial 
of the accused. Mr. Allan in the course of remarks to 
the Court complained that Mr. Newman should have 


referred to his firm at all, and certainly had no right to 


make use of the words, “a certain section of the Mixed 
Court Bar.”” Mr. Allan remarked that Mr. Newman had 
no right to deal with such a matter: it was a matter for 
the American Bar. The case is to come on again at 
the Mixed Court October 1. ‘ 


At the beginning of the war, and long before 
there was any thought that America might become 
a belligerent, Field Marshall von  Hindenberg, 
paid the American army the following com- 
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pliment as quoted in a _ recent issue of Collier's 
Weekly: “If the United States of America ever is 
called upon in the future to improvise an army, it will 
be a great army that is improvised. After all, in 
modern warfare, intelligence is the one indispensable 
attribute, and you Americans will not have to improvise 
that; you will only have to organize it and direct it 
into war industries. But if intelligence is lacking, there 
can be no useful organization or successful improvisa- 
tion. The foreign press, even the papers of our 
enemies, have paid me many undeserved compliments, 
but I tell you now that our victories are due entirely to 
the intelligence and to the Pfichtreue, or devotion to 
duty, of the German soldier.” 


A story of almost incredible Chinese savagery 


comes from Pengpu, Anhui, where September 11 a 


band of Chang Hsun’s soldiers mutinied with the 
apparent intention of attacking the northbound mail- 
train. [They were surprised, however, and scattered. 
General Ni Shih-chang, however, induced the 
mutineers to return with a promise that their lives 
should be spared. Instead of keeping his promise 
however, he executed them September 1g, under the 
following circumstances. “The men were called out one 
by one from the courtyard where they were staying, 
being told that they were to be paid off and set free. 
Each one on going through a doorway was seized and 
his arms bound behind his back. He was then led off by 
a file of soldiers, none of his comrades knowing what 
was to happen to him. Sudden realisation came with a 
great shock and many of them were led along with 
tears pouring down their cheeks. Sixty-one in all were 
executed and asthe shots were fired, the populace, 


standing on the mountain slope, applauded by clapping. 


The tricks which nationality plays in the lives of 
persons of mixed races, particularly in the Far East, is 
well illustrated by the experiences of a young Eurasian, 
born in Shanghai, the son of a German, now dead, w ho 
was prominent in China’s Maritime Customs. The 
son of this German, being born in China where 
extraterritoriality is in force, followed the nationality of 
his father, and legally is a German, and so registered in 
the archives of Imperial Germany. ‘The son, however, 
was educated in one of the schools in Shanghai where 
English is the language used. The son from his 
childhood up never used a word of the German 
language, and never heard it spoken at home, as his 
father had no one to speak it to. The youth grew up, 
however, knowing the dialects of China, and English. 
Many years ago he went to Russian territory, and 
learned that language thoroughly, holding a responsible 
position with a Russian shipping frm at Port Arthur 
when the Russo-Japanese war broke out, and a similar 


position with a Russian firm in Viadivostock when the 


war in Europe broke out. Between these two terms 
he had been in South Africa for a short time as inter- 
preter in connection with the coolie shipments made to 
the Rand mines, but spent nearly all of his time between 
these two wars in Russian territory, His resemblance 
to a Japanese got him into trouble with the Russians 
when he was in Port Arthur and the fact that he 
carried a German passport was sufficient to have him 
expelled from Vladivostock when the European war 
broke out, notwithstanding the fact that he has no 
interest in Germany whatever, knows nothing of the 
language and has never been in the country. 
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ELECTRICITY 


What Does It Offer You ? 


The vast development in the field of 
electricity promises a still more wonder- 
ful future. The I.C.S. offer practical 
training in every kind of electrical work. 


EDISON, 


the world’s foremost electrical inventor says: 
‘* have watched the progress of the I.C.S. 
almost from the very beginning. While your 
rapid growth may be marvelled at by some, to 
me it is easily understood, because I realize the 
practical value that is back of it and know 
something too of the success attaincd by many 
ambitious men who have taken your courses. 
May your splendid institution continue to grow 
and flourish that the world will come to 
appreciate the actual! worth of an I.C.S. trained 
man.” 
With the skillful assistance of the I-C.S. you 
ean, in your own home, in your spare time, re- 
ceive the kind of training that insures definite, 
progressive advancement in salary and position. 
In the list below make a mark (X) before 


the training you want. 
—Advertising | 


—Salesmmanship —Civi 
—(fjood English '—Mining 
Bookkeeping —Electrical 
—Stenography »—Chemical 
—Drfting Mechanciai 


—Surveving ~Telegraph 
—Architecture —Marine 
—Navigation —Steam 
Agriculture _—Gas Engines , 
Cotton Goods Mfr. '—Automobile 
—~Woollen Goods Mfr. u-—Concrete 


to speak correctly — English, French; Spanish, 
lislian, German—by the I.C.S. special Phonograph method. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
offer 
282 Courses of Thorough, Practical 
Salary-Raising Training. 


Tear out this notice. Write your address on the 
margin. Also write the training that interests you if 
it is not in the above list. You will promptly. receive 
catalog and full information. | Address. 


Office No. 14 

China Agency I.C.S. 
lif NANKING ROAD 
SHANGHAI. 


Write address 
HERE 


Peking Telephone Contract Secured by 


Western Electric Co. 

The Western Electric Co. has been awarded the 
contract to install a new telephone exchange in the 
western part of Peking. Tenders for this work have 
been under consideration for some time, strenuous 
efforts having been made by Japanese concerns particu- 
larly to secure the contract. The growth of the tele- 
phone system in Peking has been really phenomenal 
and the exchange in the western part of the Capital is 
supplementary to the main exchange in the east city. 
The contract to supply the plant was originally given to 
the German firm of Siemens, but owing to its inability 
to supply material because of the war, a new contract 
was made necessary, and as already mentioned, the work 
has been awarded to the Western Electric Co., which 
is now hitting out a new exchange, except for a portion 
of the plant which was supplied by a Japanese Electric 
Company. An American engineer is in charge. 
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Women’s Work 


The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of China 


The National Committee of the Young Women’s 


Christian Association of China has issued an appeal to 


the foreign community of Shanghai for funds to carry 
on its work. According to the report, a balance of 
Mex. $2,900 is needed at the present time. 


The entire support of the local branches of the 
Association comes from the Chinese, so the National 
committee must depend upon the foreign community for 
help. According to the budget for 1917, the committee 
will need Mex. $6,000 for this year. Of this sum 
$1,500 is provided through subscriptions in the United 
States and approximately $1,800 from foreigners in 
various parts of China who subscribe regularly to this 
work. This leaves $2,700 still to be raised in the 
foreign sections of Shanghai and other ports. 


The work of the National Committee of the Y. 
W. C. A. is thus outlined in the appeal for funds: 

- The National Committee works entirely with 
Chinese women. It supervises four city Associations 


and fifty-three student organizations; carries on a 


Normal School of Physical Education—the only one in 
China; publishes a Quarterly Magazine and other liter- 
ature for young women ; conducts student conferences in 


different sections of the country; and does pioneer. 


work in opening new centers, carrying the expense until 
the new Association is fully organized. 


The National Committee is composed of the 


following persons: Mrs. D. W. Lyon, Mrs. C. 5S.. 


Lobingier, Mrs. F. C. Armistead, Mrs. W. W. Lock- 
wood, Mrs. D. MacGillivray, Mrs. E. Newman, Mrs. 
F. R, Sites, Mrs. J. C. McCracken; Madame Nieh, 
Mrs. F. K. Tsao, Mrs. T. C. Chu, Mrs. Fong dec, 
Mrs. A. Ting, Mrs. C. H. Mei, and Misses T. B. 
Wei, and C. Liang. 


Far Eastern Press Opinion 


The Militarists and the Politicians 

From the Eastern Times (a Chinese newspaper in Shanghai. ) 

China to-day is the China of mnilitarists and 
politicians. The militarists and the politicans can save 
the country, but the militarists of China understand 
nothing except the seizing of power and the politicians 
search for nothing except their profits. If they continue 
to act thus the state will perish. 


“No Intelligent American Opinion 


on Kar Eastern A ffairs.”’ 
From The Far East ( Tokio). 

The New Republic, in its latest issue to hand, in 
an article on the Ishi Mission, says “There is no 
intelligent’ opinion in this country on Far Eastern 
affairs.” So sweeping a dictum will probably attain 
the writer’s object if it attracts notice to a condition 
that exists in America with regard to Japan that is worse 
than simple ignorance and is destined in future years to 
bring many evils in its train. ‘There is no country in 
the world about which America ought to have a clearer 
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understanding than Japan. With no other country has 
America maintained so close a bond of friendship. and 
knowledge for half-a-century. In this period many 
thousands of American missionaries have devoted their 
lives to Japan, and many thousands of Japanese 
students and men of affairs have gone to America for 
education and knowledge. Apart from the fact that 
one country is Oriental and the other Occidental, there 
has been nothing to prevent the closest intimacy, or at 


least knowledge, one of the other. And yet at this critical 


time in the relations between the two countries we have 


an American journal telling its readers that Americans — 


know nothing of Far Eastern affairs. 


A British Ex-Missionary Editor Who Appeals 
| to the Worst Passions. 

From The Fapan Chronicle (a British-owned paper in Kobe) 

Among the papers in the Far East which have 
distinguished themselves by their intransigeant writing 
in regard to the conduct of the war the Central China 
Post probably takes the first place. It has advocated 
every form of frightfulness, displayed a fund of abusive 
language when writing of the enemy which would excite 
the envy of a costermonger, and has discredited the 
cause of the Allies by its violence and intemperance. 
In the latest issue to hand, however, the Central China 
Post even outgoes itself. The subject of the leading 


article is “ “Phe Peace-makers,” whom it describes as. 


“persons for whom we could not feel the least measure 
of respect,” although in thé same breath it speaks of 
the “* blessing pronounced on the peace-makers.”” The 
measure of disrespect is founded on peculiar reasons. 
Of Morel, Snowden, and Jewett the Hankow paper is 
‘not well informed,” but it does know something about 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who comes from the same 
country-side as the editor. So incredible is it that any 
man should think the facts he has to relate are in any 
way discreditable to the person they concern, that it is 
better to give the statement as it appears in our con- 
temporary :— 

« Mr. Ramsay Macdoneld came from our own 
countryside, and the story told about him there is that 
his mother was a servant girl of the name of Ramsay, 
and at first he was called by his mother’s name as that 
of his father was unknown. He was educated for a 
school teacher, but discovered that his gifts lay in the 


direction of teaching adults and not children, so he 


became a professional agitator and added the name of 
Macdonald to the Ramsay as it sounded better. Now, 
although no man can be held accountable for his own 
oigin, yet we have Scripture for it that figs do not 
grow on thistles or grapes on thorns, and in actual 
experience we find, with regard to the persons we come 
in contact with, that origin accounts for a great deal.” 
The Editor of the Central China Post is an ex- 
missionary, which also may account for a good deal,— 
even for his imagining that any person not endowed 
with a distorted mind, can regard his remarks on the 
parentage of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as reflecting at 
all on that gentleman and not reflecting very seriously 
on the mental attitude of the ex-reverend gentleman who 
penned them. Advocates of war such as the Editor of the 
Central China Post, who sit in their armchairs and incite 
the belligerents on by appealing to their worst passions, 
are among the true enemies of mankind and persuade 
more to accept an inconclusive peace than they know, 
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American Men’s Tiffin 


C. Bertrand Thompson, former lecturer on 
Industrial Management at Harvard University, and 
author of “Scientific Management,” addressed the 
American Men’s Tiffin at the Carlton Cafe Thursday on 
America’s Industrial Preparation for War. He told of 
the work of the American engineering societies in taking 
a census of more than 75,000 business establishments 
immediately after the sinking of the Lusitania, in order 
that American business might be ready when the call 
came. | 

This, in Mr. Thompson’s opinion, enabled the man- 
ufacturing enterprises of the United States to mobilize 
their resources immediately and to turn their entire 
activities toward war ends. He also told. of the special 


courses given last summer in dozens of the leading 


schools and colleges to prepare young man for govern- 
ment managerial positions in connection with the 
supplying of munitions and supplies for the army. 

LL. Everett, of Shanghai, who is departing for 
America on a business trip, spoke about the growing 


_ interests of the American community in Shanghai, and 


discussed the work of the Ameriean War Relief Associa- 


_ tion, of which he is president. Mr. Everett was the 


principal guest of honor at the tiffin. He is extensively 


interested in the shipping business and his trip home is 


in that connection, 

Other talks were made by W. W. Stevens of the 
Standard Oil Company, who is departing for America; 
P. F. Wisner, of P. F. Wisner and Co. ., who is going 
home on a business trip; and by B. Atwood Robinson, 
president of the Chinese-American Company, who has 
just returned to Shanghai after a trip to New York and 
Boston. Other guests of honor at the tiffin were, J. P. 
Du Berry, who succeeds Mr. Southmayd as head of the 
Singer Sewing er Company; R. J. Tobin of the 
same company, IT. Jones of the Department of 
Foreign and CRATE Commerce; A. K. Latter, who 
has arrived in Shanghai to join the Amos Bird Com- 
pany; C. E. Kline, a new member of the staff of the 
American Consulate, and W. R. Johnson who is 


leaving the British-American Tobacco Company to 


offer his services to the Government. 

Consul General Sammons was toastmater at the 
tifin, which was attended by the American business, 
official and professional community in force. 


Raising Funds to Improve the Quality 
of Silk in China 
The Chinese General Chamber of Commerce in 


cooperation with the Silk Guilds of Shanghai have 
petitioned the Foreign Silk Association of Shanghai and 


‘the Chinese Government. at Peking for permission to 


place a tax of six mace per picul on each silk transac- 
tion, three mace of which is to be paid by both buyer 
and seller, and in addition to set aside six mace per 
picul from the customs duty on silk. This will yield a 
fund of twelve mace per picul on all silk transactions 
in Shanghai and it is proposed to use this fund in 
investigating and improving the silk industry of China. 

This action is a direct result of the recent visit to 


Shanghai of Mr. D. E. Doughty of the New York Silk 


Conditioning House, who spent several months in China 
in lecturing to Chinese silk producers and merchants in 
an effort to encourage them to improve the quality and 


quantity of the silk produced here. Mr. Doughty had 


Andersen, Meyer & o., Ltd. 


Shanghai—4 Yuen Ming Yuen Road. 

-Branches—Tientsin, Peking, Kalkan, 

Harbin, Tsinan, Changsha, Hankow, 
Hongkong, Viadivesteck. 


Phone Engineers & Contractors Cable 
778 _ Exporters & Importers | DANICA 


Excessive Moisture 


Because of the peculiar moisture conditions of 
the China Coast, the National Carbon Co. has |} 
specially redesigned its dry batteries for this market, 


COLUMBIA BATTERIES 


are 


‘Moisture-Proof 


For Telephones, Bells, 
Motor Cars, Motor Boats, 
Stationary Engines, Ete. 


FRESH STOCK 


with him moving pictures showing how this work has 
been done in Italy, France and Japan. His lectures 
were given in various parts of China under the auspices : 
of the. Y. M. C.:A. 

This work in other countries has been so effective 
that China, although discoverer and for many years the 
first producer of silk, has now been surpassed by other 
nations, and it is gratifying that at last China has decided 
to discontinue ancient methods and to make an effort to 
apply scientific methods looking toward the improve- 
ment of this important industry. | 

According to Mr. Doughty, there are six things 
that must be done in China’s silk industry before it will 
assume its proper place in the world’s silk markets. 
They are: | 

First: Modifications of her present methods of 
reeling the silk cocoon filament into raw. silk thread 
which shall be clean, more uniform, more compact and — 
wound into skeins of proper size and formation to 
enable manufacturers to wind, double and spin it into | 
silk yarn with less expenditure of time and money. 

Second : Improvements i in the present methods of 
sericulture, t.e. the growing of the silk cocoon by the 
farmer so as to produce a better and more uniform 
quality of cocoon and a larger quantity with the same 
consumption of mulberry. 

Third: "Extension of sericulture to lands which 
are unsuited for the profitable production of foodstuffs 
but which are sufficiently fertile to produce good 
mulberry for the feeding of silk worms. 

Fourth: The’ unification and standardization of 
the present provincial sericultural schools and the 
extension of sericultural education under the direction of 
an educational branch of the central government and the 
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Agents 


Chandler Motor Car Co., 
~ Cleveland, Ohio. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Cars, Seven-Passenger 

Convertible Sedan Cars, Four Passenger Road- 
sters, Four Passenger Convertible Coupes and 

Luxurious Limousines 


Fisk Rubber Co. of New Yor 
Fisk Non-skid Tires and Tubes 


Complete storage facilities, coach-building 
works and stock of accessories. 


STAR GARAGE COMPANY. 


125 Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai. 
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utilization of the schools by means of short courses for 
teaching modern sericulture to young men and women 
who will become the actual silk workers rather than 
teachers or government officials. 

Fifth: The establishment of a sericultural bureau 
either by the Government or through a national silk and 
cocoon guild for the production of certified eggs of 
assured quality to be furnished to the farmers at little or 


‘no cost but with the stipulation that they are to be 


hatched and fed according to proper methods. 

Sixth: The establishment of a form of inspection 
service either by the central government or the provinces 
which will assure the quality of all silk offered for 
export and will curtail all kinds of trade abuses which 
will injure the reputation of China silks. 

The reduction of European raw ‘silk production 


- since the beginning of the war has produced an increased 


demand and a corresponding increase in price for 
China’s raw silk. At the close of the war it will be 
many years before raw silk production in France and 
Italy regains its former magnitude, tf indeed it ever does. 
China’s opportunity to make raw. silk one of the leading 
commodities in her export trade and a source of great 
profit to her people as well as a substanual source of 
revenue for the maintenance of the government, is now. 

She is amply qualitted with climate, soil, and an 
abundance of especially suitable labor to make herselt 
the leading raw silk producing country, and it will be 
only her lack of necessary business acumen and vision 
of the commercial future which wil! cause her to fail to 
realize her opportunity. - | 

A ‘**tael"" in money is at present excharige, ‘about a goid dollar. A 


‘tmace’’ is one-tenth of 2 tae]. A ‘‘picul’’ i« exactly one-fifteenth of an 
American short ton 


— Cotton Growing in China. 

One of the chief influences tor good in the direc- 
tion of improving the quality and maintaining the purity 
of cotton in China is the Cotton Anti-Adulteration 
Association, which held its sixth annual meeting in 
Shanghai, September 25, presided over by E. C. Pearce, 
who is the manager of Ilbert & Co., one of the prin- 
cipal British firms in Shanghai, who in turn are genera! 
managers for the Laou Kung Mow Cotton Mill, located 
in Shanghai, which has more than fifty thousand spind- 
les in operation. 

Some of the points which were brought out in the 
Chairman’s address at the above meeting are the follow- 
ing : 

The past season’s crop was a tairly bountiful 
one. The highest price touched for Ordinary Shangha: 
was Tls. 38 in the latter part of June and during July. 
During May it was about Tls. 2g to Tls. 30 and April 


from Tls. 24.50 to Tls. 26 and now in September it — 


has declined from the high prices ruling in July and 
August to Tls. 25. 

Some little time back the Chinese Ministry of 
Agriculture and Commerce secured the services of 
H. H. Jobson, a cotton expert from America, with a 
view to going into the question of cotton cultivation in 
China. The Committee assumed that he would pay a 
visit to Shanghai and report on the vast cotton area in 
this neighbourhood. Eventually the Committee decided 
to address the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce 
asking that this gentleman might be permitted to visit 
Shanghai. This letter was dated May 22 last, and 

forwarded by the courtesy of the Senior Consul, Mr. 
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Sole Agents 
for China 


Fearon Daniel & Co., Inc. 


PAINT CONTRACTING DEPTS. 


KIANGS? ROAD-~SHANGHAIT 


* Pacific” 
SANITARY 
Products 


The use of sanitary plumbing is rapidly growing in Sharg- 
hai “ we are glad to be so closely associated with that 
rowth. 


he great use of PACIFIC SANITARY MANUFACTUR- 
ING COMPANY PRODUCTS in the Orient is due to the 
high quality of the product. 

PACIFIC bathtubs, lavatories and toilets have three coats 
of enamel backed on an iron base that is selected and 
tested as the metals of an automobile. 


It is well-known in the United States that the minerals 


entering into PACIFIC WARE enamel are the best 
obtainable. 


Every architect in Shanghai knows these facts. Ask him 
to specify PACIFIC products. 


AMERICAN SALES CORPORATION 
IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS. 
North China Ins. Bldg.—Szechuen and 
Kiukiang Roads Telephone No. 1437. 


G. S. MORSE—General Manager. 
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Siffert. However, after four montths there has been no 
reply, but the Committee still hopes that the authorities 
will see their way to allow Mr. Jobson to visit this 
district. 

The export of cotton from Shanghai during Septem- 
ber, 1916, to August, 1917, amounted to 783,200 
piculs over and above the amount consumed locally. 
The approximate value of cotton exported say at Tls. 
25 per picul, a very low figure, implies a revenue to the 
farmers and dealers in cotton of no less a sum than T's. 
19,580,000. Surely, when one also takes into con- 
sideration the value of cotton used by the local mills, | 
is a trade well worthy of Government support, as 
without support and stoppage of the evil of adulteration, 


it merely means that foreign cotton will be imported 


larger quantities and the money thereby leaving China. 
The following figures of imported raw cotton are not 
without interest:— 


Sept. 1916 to August 1917 128,570 
101§ to 1gl6 340,809 
” to 1915 247,122 


If-China only fostered her cotton growing industry 


it would not be necessary to import a single picul of 


foreign grown staple, except for the spinning of high 
counts. 

Among those present at the meeting were: ss Mesats: 
Brooke Smith, G. Wuilleumier, M. Simmons, A. H. 
Leslie, B. Hatabu and Ping Un and the secretary, Mr. 


Jessiman. 


On the suggestion of the Chairman, the meeting 
recorded a vote of thinks to the staff for the work done 
during the year and also to Mr. MacGregor, who had, 
as usual, conducted the work of the Testing House to 
the entire satisfaction of the committee. 7 


How the American Government 1s 
Helping Exporters 


The official activities of the American Government 
in connection with export business which have hitherto 
been the most important, have in recent years taken on 
entirely new forms. Not even the most ardent advocate 
of individual action can avoid the conclusion that it 1s 
part of the w ork of the Government to offset the opera- 
tion of other governments, or the advantages of joint 
action among exporters in other countries which place a 
handicap on American traders undertaking to do business 
in competition. 

There is a very large field for Government activity 


in collecting and making available information which 


individual concerns cannot be expected to collect and 
make available for themselves. This has been during 


the past few years the main work of the Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The seven district 
offices and the nine co-operative offices now maintained 
by the Bureau have been extremely useful in extending 
the service of the Bureau into the chief commercial 
centers of America Through these sixteen offices 
every manufacturer in the country who is seriously 
interested in exporting may secure contact with the 
Government’s funds of information concerning export 
business. 

By the ten commercial] attaches who are now 
maintained in some of the chief commercial centers of 
the world, the Bureau has established another direct 
contact with sources of commercial information which 
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was not available until recent years, This service is use- 
ful in connection with the preparation of information and 
direct aid to American exporters, 

The Division of Commercial Agents is another 
department of the Bureau which has grown enormously 
in usefulness during recent years. There are now 
eight commercial agents traveling in the United States. 
Four of these are making preliminary trips, learning 
what American exporters would like to have them find 


out about the fields they expect to visit, while four are. 


engaged in giving to American concerns the results of 
their investigations. Sixteen are traveling abroad and 
are sending home reports at frequent intervals. The 
work of most of these men is being conducted by trades, 
One agent is investigating boots and shoes, another tex- 
tiles, others are covering the hardware trades, four men 
have recently started an investigation of foreign lumber 
markets, two are at work on electrical goods, others on 
railway material, agricultural implements, paper and 
printing materials and wearing apparel. Still other 
agents are making more general inquiries. 
Merchandising methods in general are to be the 
subject of an inquiry which ts still in process of organi- 
zation. Probably it will be mainly conducted: 
America forthe present. he principal purpose of the 
inquiry is to make a compilation of the actual facts 
about merchandising methods more thorough and com- 
plete than any such compilation hitherto prepared. It 
is the purpose of this inquiry to pool the experience of 
every exporting manufacturer and every export mer- 
chant in the United States, and then to formulate and 


group the materials thus collected for the betterment of’ 


the methods of American manufacturers and merchants. 


-—From a recent address of Prof. Panui Cherington of 


Harvard University. 


The Manchurian Bean Export 
The great accumulations of soya beans in North 
Manchuria from last season, which it was impossible to 
ship as there were no railway cars available, have at last 
begun to move. During the past few. weeks some 
hundreds of new freight cars, shipped out from. America 


knocked down and erected in the shop near Vladivostock, 
have been put into service and cargo has begun to move 


on the main Russian railway line in both directions. 
Something like two hundred thousand tons of beans 
have accumulated at Vladivostock and Japanese boats 
are now busily engaged in bringing some of this cargo 
to Dairen. Inthe ordinary course the beans would have 

reached Dairen direct by rail from North Manchuria. 
The freight rate js about Yen 1.50 per picul (133 Ibs), 
say just over half a gold cent a pound. It is expected 
that imports of beans from Vladivostock to Dairen will 
continue until the former port is closed by ice. 


Scientihtc Agriculture in China 

Since the year 1907, when an agricultural experi- 
ment station was opened by the Chinese government in 
Peking, a rapidly increasing amount of attention has 
been paid by the Chinese to scientific agriculture. An 
agricultural college and experiment station has since been 
established at the capital of each province, besides many 
additional experiment stations, so that there are now 130 
of the latter in the 22 provinces—more than twice as 
many as exist in the United States and its possessions! 
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89.91 Rue Montauban 


The Reduced price of Tls. 750 for the last shipment 
of 1917 Model Ford Touring cars has been so attractive 
that few remain unsold~-and it was the largest ship- 
ment of Ford Cars ever brought to the Orient. 


You may never again have such an opportunity to own 
a Ford Touring Car at such favorable prices caused by 
the present high exchange. 


| Place your order now. 


and Seymour (China) 


‘Late Markt & Co. | — Ltd.) 


Still More 
Back Issues 


Wanted! 


We have requests for about ten copies 

- each of Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 6, and 7, and 
are willing to pay Mex. fifty cents each 
for them. 


So many requests for back Issues of 
MILLARD'S REVIEW have been 
received from persons who are keeping 
complete files for binding purposes, that 
the supply of several of the early issues 
is exhausted. 


_ Persons having copies of these numbers 
who do not care to preserve them, will 
confer a favor by sending them to 


MILLARD’S REVIEW 
113 Avenue Edward VII. 
Shanghai. 


MILLARD’S REVIEW 


Telephone 322 | | 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


U. S. MAIL LINE 


Steamers—Ecuador, Venezuela, Colombia 
14,000 Tons. 


San Francisco-Shanghai 


VIA KOBE, YOXOHAMA AND HONOLULU 
ALSO MANILA AND HONGKONG. 


Modern Equipment—over-head fans, no — 
upper berths, ene and two-berth state- | 
rooms only. Safety of passengers our 
first consideratioi. 


Tickets interchangeable with T.K.K. and 
Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. 


Further information regarding freight and passage apply to 
B. C. Haire, AGENT 


1-B NANKING ROAD, SHANGHAI, 
(PALACE HOTEL BLDG) TEL. 5056 | 
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In Chibli province alone there are 31 agricultural 
experiment stations. China has two cotton experiment 
stations, and is considering the establishment of another. 
Experiments are made at these stations in seed selection, 
seed distribution, plant harvesting, soils and manures, 
treatment of pests, and cotton weaving. Stock-raising 
experiment stations have been opened at Kalgan sid 
Shih Men Shan (Anhui.) In 1916 China established 
a department of forestry, with a forest commissioner in 
each province. Forestry experiment stations and train- 

ing schools have been established at Ch’ ang Ch’in Hsien 
(Shantung) and in the Temple ot Heaven, in Peking. 

The American-supported university at Nanking has 
maintained a college of agriculture ink a school of 
forestry for several yvears.—Screntific American. 


Commercial and Financial Notes _ 
On August 18, hogs reached the record price ot 
G.$18 a hundredweight on the Chicago market. In 
Shanghai the price ranges from G.$10. to $12 a hundred. 
~ A Japan-Hellenic Association composed of Japan- 
ese and Greeks who are interested in bringing about 
closer relations between Japan. and Greece was 


organized in ‘Tokio last week. 


The Shanghai business community was “shocked” 
during the past few days by several sharp and rapid 
drops in the silver exchange, which had been maintained 
at an extremely high level steady for almost two weeks. 


Among the recent orders placed in the United 
States for equipment for the American railroad that ts 
being constructed in France are 17,000 cars, 150,000 
tons of steel rails, and 75,000 tons of railroad spikes. 


The American sugar crop for 1916 will amount 
to 2,500,000 tons, which will amount to three-fifths of 


the country’s needs. The balance will be ites by 


imports from Cuba. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank has obtained a license 
from the United States government for the exportation 
of American gold to Japan, which has been granted on 


the understanding that the gold will be purely fora. 
commercial purpose. 


William S. Kies, vice-president of the Nationa! 
City Bank of New York City, U.S. A., announces 


that the wealth of the United States is now about 


$240,000,000,000, which is more than the combined 
wealth of England, France and Germany. 


It has been-announced that the Japanese freight 
steamer Koto Hira Maru, which went ashore on the 
Pacific Coast of America in July is a total loss. The 
vessel and cargo were valued at G.§$1,000,000, and 
were owned by Mitsui and Company of San Francisco. 


The peppermint stalk, from which menthol is made, 
is largely cultivated in Japan, principally in the Hokkaido 
district. Japan’s principal customer for menthol crystals 
at present is America. ‘The state of Michigan grows 
most of the peppermint for the menthol produced 
America. 

Fiftv-three merchantmen, representing a combined 
tonnage of 392,000 are now under construction in the 
twelve leading shipbuilding yards of Japan. ‘hese 
figures do not include the tonnage being constructed in 
minor yards. It is stated that Japan is now equipped to 
turn out 600, 000 tons of new shipping annually. 

In the last fiscal year, 1,876 ships passed through 
the Panama Canal, [n the preceding fiscal year the 
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number of ships ay ailing themselves of the waterway 
was 787, and in 1915, 1,088. When the effect of the 


big war on shipping interests is considered the record of 


the last year is a significant forecast of the future busi- 
ness of the canal. 


The China Industrial Development Company of 
Japan has effected the revision of its articles of associa- 
tion so as to make it possible to undertake a big electric 
bulb manufacturing enterprise in China in conjunction 
with the Tokio Electric Compzny. Messrs. Yujiro 
Tachikawa and Hirao Riko have been elected Directors 
ot the company. 

Notwithstanding an advance of from 50 to 150 
per cent in the price of all railroad equipment, immense 
contracts for locomotives and cars are being placed by 
foreign governments in the United States of America. 
Most of the big locomotive orders now are for engines 
to be used across the seas. The total number of loco- 
motives now under contract for export to foreign lands 
is reported as 1,014, and for domestic use 187. 


Five German boats the Rajah, Tubingen, Coblenz, 


Sambia and the Princess Alice, which were seized by 
the United States, have been turned over to the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company by the Federal Shipping 
Board for operation on the Pacific. Four of these 
vessels are now being repaired at Hongkong and Manila. 
The Tubingen, which has been renamed the Seneca, has 
already been placed in service. 


_ The auction firm referred to in the article, “The 
Auction Business in Shanghai,’’ appearing week, 


informs us that we are in error in stating that “The 
business of the principal British auction firm has declined | 
considerably in recent years,” and we regret that this: 


inaccuracy should have occurred. The managing direc- 
tor states that as a matter of fact their business was 
never in a more prosperous condition and, but for war 
conditions, there is no reason to anticipate that this 
prosperity would not continue. 


W. Averill Harriman, of New York, through the 
Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, which he organized 
and controls, has just signed contracts with the American 
I’mergency Fleet Corporation for the construction of 
what 1s understood to be the largest amount of steel 
shipping tonnage so far ordered by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation from any single concern. The Merchant 
Shipbuilding Corporation operates Mr. Harriman’s 
new shipyard at Bristol, Penn., on the Delaware, and 
this yard is to construct for the Government forty 
g,000-ton fabricated steel treight steamers. 


There is one automobile for every twenty-nine in- 
habitants of the United States of America, according to 
hgures for last year made public by the Federal Public 
Roads Bureau. Lowa, with one car for every eleven 
persons, leads the country in the number of machines 
registered in propottion to population, California, 
Nebraska and South Dakota rank next in order. Arkan- 
sas, with one automobile for every 116 persons, is at the 
foot of the list. “The New England States are more 
uniformly supplied with motor cars than any other sec- 
tion of the country, 

With the double purpose of building up trade and 
facilitating the movement of large cargoes of nitrates 
used in explosives to the United States, the Federal 
Shipping Board has announced chat five cargo ships, 
aggregating 27,000 tons, would be put into the South 
American service beginning Oct, 1, and would make 
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Connell Bros. Company 


Importers and Exporters 


Head Office : Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. 
Branches: Shanghai, Hongkong, 
—— Manila and Singapore. —— 


Agents for 
Borden’. s Condensed Milk Sales Co., Inc., New York. 


California Packing Corporation, San Francisco. 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattie. 

California Wine Association, San Francisco. 
California Cider Co., West Berkeley. 
Johnston Fruit Company, Santa Barbara. 
Otis, McAllister & Co., San Francisco. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

Swift & Company, Chicago. 

Talcum Puff Company, Brooklyn. 

Crescent Manufacturing Co., Seattle. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York. 


THE ORIENTAL PRESS 


LARGEST FOREIGN PRINTING OFFICE 


IN 


SHANGHAT 


AISE| 


VIEW OF THE ORIENTAL PRESS OFFICES AND WORKS 


XO ORDER IS TOO SMALL TO DESERVE OUR BESTT 
ATTENTION OR TOO LARGE FOR OUR CAPACITY 


113-115 AVENUE EDWARD Vil TELEPHONE No. 356 
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‘| pingfa, Chuanchowfu, Kienao. CANTON, Swatow, Kongmoon, 
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THE BANK OF CHINA 


GOVERNMENT BANK 


(Specially authorised by Presidential Mandate of 15th April) 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL : $60,000,000.00 PAID UP CAPITAL ; $10,000,000.00 


HEAD QFFICE: PEKING 


Branches and Sub-Branches: 


PEKING, Kalgan, Sanfang, Pahsicn, Lutai, Chohsien, Miyan, 
Tsinghaihsien, Tungchow, Haitien. TIENTSIN, Paotingfu, | 
Shuntehfu, Lwanhsicn, Tangshan, Tsanhsien, Chihsien, 
Tzechow, Potochen, Shihkiachwang. HANKOW, Ichang, ; 
Shash, Wusuen. CHANGSHA, NANKING, Svochow, Ching- 
kiang, Yanchow, Tsingkiangpo, Wusih, Hsuchowfu, Siakwan, 
Nantungchow. ANKING, Panfow, Tatung, Luichow, Suan- | 
chang, Tsongyan, Yunchow, Wuyih, Pochow. TSINANFU, | 
Tsingtao, Chefoo, Teanghsien, Tsining, Chowtsun, Waiming © 
(Wutung), Linshi, Weihsien, Lingsinhsien, Taiaafu, Sang- 
yuan, Lungkow, Yehsien, Jaohsien. KAIFENG, Changteh, | 
Tencheng (Lewanhe), Chowkiakow, Yuhsien (Yuchow) | 
Kweite, Taokow, Honanfu. CHANGCHUN, Antung, Chin- | 
hsien (Chinchowfu), Dainy, Harbin, Hulan, Kirin, Kunchuling, 
Liaoyuanchow, Mukden, Newchang, Shanghaikwan, Sifeng, 
Tiehling, Tsitsihar, Sinminfu, Herhe, Tionan, Luishowying, 
Liaoyang, Kwangning, Kaiping, Tsangho, Payien, Suihah, 
Takushan, Tatungo, Ninkuta. FOOCHOW, Amoy, Santuae, 
Nankiang, Siahankia, Lungen, Changchowfu, Pucheng, Yen- 


Shiuchow, Kiungchow, Namyung, Pakhei, Hokow, Taileung, 
Paksha, Shiuhing, Howlik. HANCHOW, Haimen, Huchowfu, 
Kashing, Lanchi, Ningpo, Shaohingfu, Wenchow. TAI- 
YUANFU, Kweihwating, Sinkianshien, Yuncheng, Paotchen, 
Fenchen. CHUNKING, Tzeliutsing, Luchow, Chentu, Wang- 
hsien, Wutungchio. SIANFU, Sanyuanhsien, Tungkwan, 
Hanchunfu, Tenshe, Shanghe. NANCHANG, Kiukiang, Kan- 
chow, Yunchow, Kianfu, Kintelichea. 


SHANGHAI BRANCH, 3, Hankow Road 


Interest allowed on current accounts and fixed deposits. Terms on | 
application. Every description of bankia’ business transacted; loans | 
Granted on approved secucities. Special facthties for Home exchange. | 
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fortnightly runs. ‘hese vessels were under construction 


by the W. R. Grace Company of New York, and were 


taken over by the Government under the recent com- 
mandeering order intended to speed construction. ‘The 
Government will retain contro! of their movement, but 
will charter the steamers to the Grace Company, which 
will operate the service. _ 


-As will be seen from the tariff of the Japanese 
steamer lines running between Shanghai and Dairen, 
passenger fares and freights are collected in silver 
at the Shanghai end and in gold from the Dairen end. 
Thus, for instance, a passenger ticket from Shanghai to 
Dairen costs forty Mexican dollars, but in the opposite 
direction forty yen. At the usual exchange the former 
trip is the cheaper, but at present the difference is in 
favor of the latter by about fifty percent. To meet 


this situation, although no change is made in the price 


of passenger tickets, freight rates from Dairen to Shang- 
hat are to be increased fifty percent over existing rates 
commencing October 1. 

A sugar war is in prospect in Japan. Japan's 
sugar refining industry has grown up almost entirely 
since the war with China, as a result of which the 
latter had to give up laiwan, one of the best sugar-cane 
raising areas in the world. Japan produces annually 
about four hundred thousand tons of sugar, the centri- 
fugal coming from Taiwan, the product of the latter 
being protected by an import duty on outside products. 
The price of sugar has, however, been kept up by the 
manufacturers, who have been working in combination, 
at a level of prices where it would have been profitable 
to import other than Taiwan centrifugal, but the com- 
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panies, by agreement, refrained from doing so. The 
spell, however, has now been broken, the Meiji Sugar 
Manufacturing Company having imported sometime 
ago trom Java, centrifugal to the extent of something 
like 100,000 piculs for its refining plant, and the other 
manufacturers are following suit. Prices for sugar in 
Japan are, as a result, weak. 


The Share Market. 


Closing | Busi in 
Usiness Done in Shares 
RUBBERS Quotations, Last Quo- During Week 


(Official ently Week End. tation, Fri. 
| Sept. 21 Sept. 28 High Low Net Ché. 


Anglo fava 8! 83 

Butes 0.95 0 95 0.95 0.95 

(hemor United t.02) +073 
Consolidated 2 2; 
Java Consolidated 104 16) 
~amagaga 0.75 0.724:;. 0 
Sua Mange ts 5-17 53 53 
Tanah Marah 1 00 00 1.00 1.00 ~ 
Tebong 173 16% 16} — 
Zrangbe 43 43 


Banks 4.99 5.50 | | 
EXCHANGE 
T. on London . a 4/3 4/10} 4/3 | —o/74 
Sov, Bnk. Buy. Rt, 410 — | 4.21 +0.14 
Gold% Bonk. Buy. Rt. 8s - 87 +.02 
Lonpon Ovorarions 
Spot 2/94 2/95 | 2/9) |. 
Date Langkat Onl Outpat ‘Lons. 
Sept. 2u 7V 
7y 
22 
“4 79 
(LOSING OF TRANSFER & Divinsxbs 
Share | Pernod | Dividend 
Anglo French Lancs | to 3/20 | Tis... 3. 
Consolidated | 


5/10 to 11/410 O.12 


R. A. CURRY 
Shanghai Stock Exchange 
Tel. 450—Office Unioa Bldg. 
Tel. 3421. 
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New Books and Publications 


The Future of India 
For India, by IV. IV. Pearson, M. A. B. Sc. With 


an Introduction by Paul Richard. Tokio. The Asiatic 
Association of “Japan. 


CoH OME Rule for India is inevitable and also im- 

minent. ‘Truth and Justice always have their 
day. After a hundred years of waiting this day has 
come for India. The question is not whether Home 
Rule will be or no, but how it will come. Will it come in 
the form of a gift or will it be taken by force?” This 
extract furnishes the keynote for a very interesting 
pamphlet. The author, who was educated at Cambridge, 
and was for many years engaged in educational work in 
Calcutta, acted during Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s tour 
in America, as his private secretary. 

The author, whom the publisher describes as, “a 
well-informed Englishman known for his unbiassed dis- 
position” argues that India is only asking for the same 
thing that the Allies are fighting for and with greater 
reason, for if the freedom of small nations is desirable, 
that of a large one is even more so. 

Answering the objection that India is not ready for 


self-government Mr. Pearson gives a resume of the 
accomplishments and capabilities of the leaders of 


modern Indian thought. 

To those who say that India is not united, the 
author points out that geographically India is a unit, and 
argues that in these days of enlightened public opinion 
even such great religious differences as exist between 
the Hindus and Mohamedans are being sunk in a 


common love for the Motherland, In confirmation of 


the fact that all classes of Indians are united 
in questions affecting the good name and 
self-respect of India as a whole, the author 
refers to conditions tin South Africa in 1913, when he 
accompained C. F, Andrews in an investigation into 
the condition of indentured Indians, concerning which 
he says: “ The whole community of Indians, which 
consisted of more than a hundred thousand of the coolic 
class, and many hundreds of traders and Colonial-born 
English speaking Indians, were united as one man 


‘under the leadership of Mr. Gandhi.  Parsees, Maho- 


medans and Hindus alike’ proved the sincerity of their 
convictions by sharing with each other the hardships of 
prison life, hardships which can with dificulty be under- 
stood except by one who has visited the prisons in South 
Africa.”” In this connection the author also writes: 
« But other examples are not lacking in proot of the 
unity of all classes of the people of India. The ques- 
tion of the abolition of the Indenture System of Indian 
Labour in the British Colonies, which system was a 
constant reproach to the self-respect of the Indian peo- 
ple, interested the Marwaris in Calcutta, the Parsees in 
Bombay, and the people of every Province in India. 
On many other questions such as Home Rule, the 
attitude of Canada towards Indians, and the question ot 
the position of Indians in the Public Services, the peo- 
ple of India have been unquestionably united.” 

In a chapter devoted to Poverty in India the 
reader is reminded that since 1g00 there has been a loss 
of life in India owing to famines of 20,000,000 people. 
The author is of the opinion that Britains rule in India 
is mostly in favor of the British capitalist; the peasant 
is to-day poorer than ever before. “An annual amount 


| Sheppard: The Quest of Ledgar 


“FOR FALL READING 
NOW IN STOCK 


FICTION: BUSINESS BOOKS 


Bonner: ‘Treasure and Trouble | Neystrom: Retail Selling and Store 
Therewith. 


Hough : The Broken Gate. 


Management. 
Neystrom: Textiles. 
Dunstan. _ Davis: Bank Organisation, Man- 
Ragsdale: Miss Dulcie from Dixie. agement é& Accounts. 
Gibbs : Secret Witness. 
Barr : Christine. 
MacLean : Alexis. 
Flandrau : Cousin Julia. 


Mercantile Dictionary. 
STOURM: THE BUDGET 
Calkins: Business of Advertising. 
Calkins: & Holden: Modern Adver- 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Who's Who of Returned Students. | Hollingworth: | Advertising and 
Johnson: Ocean & Inland Water Selling. 
Transportation. |. Thorp: of Industrial 
Johnson: Panama Canal & Com- | 
Chemistry. 
merce. 
Adler: The World Crisis and Its Martin: Industrial © Chemistry 
Meaning. ( Organic }. 


Willoughby: The Financial Ad- 


Crookes: Wagner's Chemical Tech- 
ministration ot Great Britain. 3 


Hill: Americanism. nology. | 
Munsterberg: The Photopiay. _ Duncan: Principles of Industrial 
Abbott: Women in Industry. 4 Manageinent. 

Gorgas: Sanitation in Panama. | Fiske: Modern Bank. 


Seashore: Psychology in Daily Lite. | pyaeeig: Modern Accounting. 

Hornbeck: Contemporary Politics. | Kein: Elements of Accounting. 
the Far Mead: Trust Finance. 

Millard: Our Eastern Question. Holdsworth: Money and Banking. 

Tyan: The Legal Oobligations McVey: Modern Industrialism. 
Arising out of Treaty Relations | Ee Property Insurance. 
Between China and. Other ( Illustrated ). 


States. Huebner: Agricultural Commerce. 


BUSINESS BOOKS Cleveland: Funds and Their Uses. 


Prendergast: Credit and its Uses. 
Alexander: The Life Insurance Co. Hyde: Newspaper Editing. 
Bunnell: Cost-keeping for Mfg. | Hyde: Newspaper Reporting. 
Plants. Shuman: Practical Journalism. 
Interest Tables. Pratt: Work of Wall Street. 


Burdick: Essentials of Business Law. | Sullivan: American Business Law. 


Unusual Prices Quoted on Application. 


Books mailed or sent by chit. Special liste of books, from which to choose 
are made on request. Get on our lists. Write to us to-day. 


Exclusive China Agency for D. “Appleton & Co. 


CHINESE AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co. 
26, Canton Road SHANGHAI © 


of more than £10,000,000, is paid out of India as 
interest on the foreign capital invested in the railways 
of the country, and in addition to this the Railways are_ 
invariably made to serve the interests of the European 
passengers and business firms in preference to those of 
Indians themselves.”’ 

“The Army is another ‘benefht’ of British rule. 
is supposed to be an army for the defense of India, but 
is in reality an army of occupation which is occasionally 
used to put down Frontier risings, but has more fre- 
quently been used in foreign wars which had as their 
object the aggrandisement of the British Empire. roe 
this India is forced to pay without getting any thing 11 
return from the rest of the Empire except insults.” 

The most important phase of Home Rule for 
India—that is, Japan’s relation thereto is discussed in 
the last chapter. Looking forward to the day when there 
may be a rising in India which the British Army may be 
unable to quell—in which event it is probable that the 
British would ask for Japanese assistance—the author 
writes : 
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‘Scientific 
Management” 


By C. Bertrand Thompson, Speak- 
er at American Liffin. 


The most complete collection vel 
made of articles on the appitca- 
of the principle af serent ihe 


management to business enterprise. 


This is only one title from 
our Stock of anthoritative 


books on efficiency in business. 


Phone 780 or write 30 N. Srechuen 
Road for our new Supplementary edu- 
catianal catalogue. Look for sectiow 


‘*Economics and Business Methods.’ 


EDWARD EVANS & SONS. LTD. 


i 30 North Szechuen Road —— 28 Nanking Road 
Telephones Central 789 aod 689. 


oe There is nothing in the existing treaties, at any 
rate so far as they are known to the public, which 
requires Japan to help Great Britain in India except in 
the event of the attack or invasion of India by another 


power such as Russia. What secret understandings 


there may be between the diplomatists of the two 
countries it is beyond the power of any honest man to 
say, but arguments cannot be based on the possibility 
of the existence of agreements which cannot be made 
public.... The honor of Japan does not demand her 
intervention in India nor do the wishes of her people 
require it. It is impossible to imagine that the people 
of Japan would wish to interfere in any popular rising in 
India for the winning of the freedom of the people, 

. India is bound to Japan by ties closer than those of 
d 5 politic alliance, and for Japan to help in crushing a 
revolution in India would be for ber to fight against a 
part of that great Unity of which she is a member, and 
not only so but also against the possibility of ever be- 
coming the recognised head of Asia. India would be 
forced to regard Japan not as her friend but as a neigh- 
bor upon whose friendship she could not rely, and the 
whole of Asia would regard her as a renegade instead 


of as their natural leader. To follow such a line of 


action would politically be more than a fault; it would 
be an unpardonable and irretrievable blunder.... In 
the next great readjustment of World Powers in the 
near future in what group could Japan find her true 
place of leadership save in that of Asia? In all other 
possible combinations she would be merely a vassal. 
She can be a Master Power only when all other coun- 
tries of Asia become free to confer on her that mastery, 
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How then could Japan fight against Home Rule for 
India when that Home Rule is the indispensable condi- 
tion of her own rule in the future?” 


G. W. M. 


Frank Waterhouse Cos Pacitic Ports. Edited by 
Welford Beaton. Third Edition. Seattle, U. 8. A: 
Terminal Publishing Co. Oriental Press, Shanghai. 


This handbook of 350 pages is a most valuable 
book of reference for the merchant and shipper, be- 
ing a combined commercial geography, 
dictionary, transportation guide and marine manual « 
the Pacific Ocean. In the geographical section in- 
formation is given as to the people, climate and 
resources of the. various countries bordering the Pacific, 


and there are also interesting and important details 


concerning the U.S. Customs, particulars as to parcel 
post, Statistics as to commerce, a dictionary of the more 
common technical terms used in business transactions, 
cable rates, moneys, distances, weights etc.—in fact - 


most anything that a business man whose. goods traverse 
the Pacific in any direction might want to know. 


At the Hotels 


The following guests have registered at the Astor House Hotel during 
the week: T. A. Burson, Peking; ]. Rasmussen, Hankow; R. D. Epoers, 
Hangchow; R. Russell, Honkow; A. Daniels; W. M, Eliff, Hankow; O 
G. Herbert, Hongkong; J. G. Covington, India; A. Maclmes; Mre. W. F 
Newman, Nanking; W. C. Junor; A. Logan, Mrs. Samson; Mr. .and Mrs. 
A. Konoff, Odessa; S. S. Miller, Norway; Mr. Braginly, Viadivostock; R. 
Wan, Vladivostock; Capt. and Mrs. H. E. Knight, Leelung; Mrs. F. A. 
Gee and two children, Wei Hai Wei; Mrs. J. H. Donnethorne, Wei Hei 
Wei; Mrs. K. J. Wilton, Wei Hei Wei; H. J. Eddo, San Francisco; A. 
Coltman, Peking, Mrs. M. A. Lissak, Honolulu, J. H. McKee, Muscatine, 
Jowa; T. Mori, Tokio; Mr. and Mrs. M. Lewis, Sacramento, Cal.; A. V. 
Pettilee, Japan; W. E. Heppell, New York City; M. A. Macfarland, Japan 

The. following persons have registered at the Palace Hotel during the 
week: C. Huych, Peking; Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Howatt,; Peking; Mrs. F, 
M. Gee; M. Tsayimara, A. Turner, Canton; F. J. Harrison, Nanking; ¢ 
M. Cuykendall; J. P. Jameson, Nanking; Mr. and Mrs. Spalding; Mrs 
Surplice, Dairen; K. Tashima, Moje; G. Watanabe, Mon; O. O. Majo. 
Tientsin; Mrs. Skiddsky and children; W. Horner, Harbin; L. Schmitts, 
Harbin; Mr. and Mrs. W. Baldwin, San Francisco; T. Adair, London; R. 
G. Finlator; A. G, Nichols, Manila; R. H. Cousins, Hongkong; Mr. and 
Mrs. F. B. Keif, U. S. A.; Mr, and Mrs. L. Antonaich, Shanghai; Mr, 
and Mrs. A. C. Burn, Hankow; Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Harding, Shanghai; 
Mrs. A. Cross, Nanking; Miss. Ahern; D. Malnikoff, Mr and Mrs. 
Nissingen; Mrs. A. Semsen; J. W. Bewic, Hankow; G. Stall, New York; 
Mr. and Mrs. Seynot, Peking; Miss Lyaband, Peking; Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Baumstead, Oak Park; Geo. M. Hawkins, San Francisco; D. Edwards, 
Hankow; H. E. Howard, Hankow; Mr. and Mrs. W. Howard, Hangchow; 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth, Peking; E. A. Canstenson; W. H. Milna, Hangchow; 
A. Raux, Hankow; Mr. and Mrs. J. U. Hawthorne; Dr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Smith, Hankow; Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Williams, Soochow. 

The following guests have registered at the Kalee Hotel during the week: 
Miss F. A. Cooley, D.. J. Steinsberg, New York City; Wm. Thom, | 
Hongkong; Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbert and daughter, Durban; Mrs. V. Vaughan 
and daughter, Kobe; L. D. Cooper, Harbin; Mrs. Greenfield; T. B. Ott, 
Ningpo; A. Bosto, Chinkiang; Mr. and’Mrs. Stankowsky; Mrs. Thachmoriba 


and child; Mrs. W. A. Lambert, Manila; Mrs. Archangelsky and two 
children. 
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audience Chinese who 
think for the future 


| MILLARD'S REVIEW is published in the interests of that large group of 
| | Americans and Chinese in China who are working so untiringly to 
2 guide China Forward along modern Western—American lines. Its readers 
: include thousands of China’s leading business men, manufacturers, bankers 
1 and public men who have been either educated abroad or who get their in- 


| spiration from the future rather than from China’s 4000 years of past history. 


Wher: Japan has accomplished in'the last 
twenty-five years by looking toward the 


| future iastead of the past, gives some little 


idea of what will be aécomplished by 
| China’s 400,000,000 people in the next 


generation. | 


China is now looking toward America fox 
ideas in every line of endeavor. She is 
purchasing Americaa products in ever- 
increasing magnitude, China is naturally 
i more friendly toward America thaa with 
other nations because America has showa 


in her dealings with China that she has 


are at stake. 
understand this, which explains why this 


American manufactures who take ad- 
vantage of this great opportunity to cul- 
tivate the Chinese market now will fiad 
themselves in a position of great advantage 
at the close of the war when all nations 
return to normal commercial activities. 


MILLARD'‘S REVIEW is a journal of 
opinion that is not afraid to take sides 


when China’s and America’s best interests 


The Chinese know and 


Journal is more closely read and more 
widely quoted tha any other publication 


— only China’s best interests at heart. im the English language in China. 


German manufactures were able to capture a large share of China’s 
foreign business in the short space of twenty-five years because German 
i manufacturers studied China’s needs and customs—and then advertised 
| in China more extensively and effectively than the manufacturers of any 


i other nation. In short, they told China what they had to sell, The same 

channels are open for American manufacturers. 

Fill out this blank and mai! 

| MILLARD‘'S REVIEW 


: I am interested in extending American business and influence in 
China and would like to see further issues of your Journal. 


| Name 
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PRK RE 


Eastern Garage Company 


Corner Soochow and Yuen-ming-yuen Road | 
Shanghai, China. 


Agents 


PREMIER AUTUMOBILES 
HUPMOBILES 
BURFORD 
CLYDESDALE 
INDIAN MOTORCYCLES 


One of the most modern and 
completely equipped Garages in 
the Orient, has up-to-date re- 
pair department, and coach-build- 
; ing works and stock of accessories. 


~ Telephone 
Nos. 1159 
& 2711. 


Hire 


Hupmobine and Maxwell cars for day 
and night service. 
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